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are general fire insurance carriers 


The power that lies in group action 
occupies a prominent place today in the 
minds of business men. It has had a 
prominent and essential place in the 
mutual plan of insurance for over a 


hundred and eighty years. 
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IT IS FALSE ECONOMY 


to buy less insurance than is actually needed to give 


proper and sufficient protection .. . 


A business might thus have to shoulder a financial bur- 
den that would handicap it for years because of an ef- 
fort to reduce expenses by saving a small amount on 


insurance ... 


Let our representative help you with your insurance 
problems. It is quite probable he will be able to sug- 
gest a plan that will result in a reduction of your in- 


surance cost without sacrifice of protection .. . 


~ $1,710.00 of Assets for Every 
$1,000.00 of Liability on Our Books 
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Non-Assessable Dividends 
and OWAL Ge, More Than 
Dividend Paying - Precbbens $4,250,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Alpena Owosso 


Toledo, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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Service Before and After the Loss 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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OSCAR L. HELTZEN 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Rhode Island 


ComMISSIONER Heltzen, was formerly Attorney General of his state, and previously in 
private practice specialized in insurance law. Thus his background is of an exceptionally broad 
character and his administration has been notable for marked efficiency. 
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About the Insurance World 
Brief Review of What Is In the Magazines and In the Mail 


Which Comes to 


Stock Failures WE are sure that 
Surprise Agents our readers will be 

interested in one 
statement made by President Charles 
L. Gandy of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in presenting his 
report to the Convention at Chicago. 
Mr. Gandy said: 

“During the year the unbelievable be- 
came a reality. It was part of-.our ritual 
that strong stock insurance companies 
could not find themselves financially em- 
barrassed, certainly that failure was out 
of the question. But fail some of them did. 
Agents of these companies were stunned. 
Companies which for years had stood like 
a rock through fire and flood, disaster and 
war, could not withstand the shock of 
financial depression, with the bottom drop- 
ping out of the securities’ market and the 
banks closing on all sides.” 


The comparative record of the 
stock and mutual companies in sur- 
viving the depression is given in de- 
tail in the “Retirement Record of In- 
surance Companies Operating in the 
United States,” published by the 
American Mutual Alliance. 

QOD 

Huge Sums Paid CLAIMS paid for 
Because of automobile public 
Automobile liability, collision, 
Accidents and property dam- 

age accidents in 
1932 aggregated over $163,746,000 or 
approximately 21% of the wholesale 
value of all motor vehicles produced 
in the United States within the same 
period, This fact is disclosed through 
a survey conducted by the automobile 
department of the America Fore. 


The figures presented only include 
cars covered by insurance. It is 


the Editor’s Desk 


therefore a fair assumption that the 
damage caused by uninsured automo- 
biles would greatly swell the total 
given. 

Separated as to classes of insur- 
ance, public liability claims in 1932 
cost the insurance companies $132,- 
000,000; collision claims $7,774,000 ; 
property damage accidents $23,829,- 
000. The seriousness of the situation 
may be visualized when it is recalled 
that the losses sustained were as great 
as though reckless drivers were wait- 
ing at factory gates and deliberately 
destroyed every fifth car turned out 
by the manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada. 

ofCOws, 


R. F. C. THREE loans aggregat- 
Loans ing $650,000 were author- 

ized to insurance compa- 
nies by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation during August. Of the 
total, $400,000 was to the Maryland 
Casualty, and $200,000 to the Con- 
cord Casualty & Surety Co. of New 
York; a loan of $50,000 was author- 
ized to the universal Life, but none 
of the total was dispersed up to the 
end of the month. All loans draw in- 
terest at the rate of 414%. 


During the month a loan of $150,- 
000 to the St. Louis Mutual Life was 
cancelled, no part of the amount hav- 
ing been dispersed. Other insurance 
loans cancelled or withdrawn in part 
during the month totalled $44,888 as 
follows: Peoria Life, $4,900; Lloyds 
of America, New York, $18,220; 
Columbia Life of Cincinnati, $11,- 
663; Petersburg Insurance Co., 


Petersburg, Va., $10,104. Repay- 
ments of loans by insurance compa- 
nies last month amounted to $767,- 
426, it was stated. Insurance loans 
outstanding at the close of the month 
amounted to $66,381,462. 


Kk — 
Se a Bg 


Begin IT will be necessary 
Reporting of for fire and casualty 
Delinquent insurance companies 
Agents to report to the In- 

surance Commis- 
sioners in 21 states the names of 
agents and brokers in such states in 
arrears in payment of balances more 
than ninety days due on October Ist. 
These states are as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Hlinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah, and West Virginia. 
The effect of the ruling will be 
watched with interest. 


Fg ey 


Proposes New A NEW plan of 
System of automobile compen- 
Auto sation for New York 
Compensation state which provides 
for the removal of 
all personal injury litigation from the 
courts through a system of compen- 
sation tribunals is set forth by Dr. 
Patterson H. French, Columbia Uni- 
versity fellow, in a study just pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press. The plan seeks to solve the 
problem of court congestion and to 
insure to all victims of automobile 
accidents prompt compensation for 
economic loss suffered. It embodies 
three principles, as follows : 
1. Removal of all automobile personal 
injury cases from the courts and the hand- 


ling of these by an administrative com- 
mission with relatively simple and swift 
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procedure, similar to that which now op- 
erates in connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


2. The abandonment of common law 
rules of damages, negligence and contribu- 
tory negligence. The plan places absolute 
liability upon owners of motor vehicles 
for all injuries in which vehicles were in- 
volved. Damages are limited definitely and 
will be met as accurately as possible ac- 
cording to medical expenses and actual 
economical losses suffered. 


3. The inauguration of a system of 
compulsory financial responsibility among 
automobile owners by requiring them to 
carry insurance or furnish security or a 
bond covering all awards which can be 
made against them. 

SOc> 

Tampico Storm THE disasterous 
Causes hurricane which 
Insurance Loss swept Tampico, 

Mexico, will un- 
doubtedly result in heavy loss to 
marine underwriters, but the exact 
extent of the damage is as yet un- 
known. A number of steamers were 
driven ashore but their present posi- 
tion is not considered as dangerous. 
The wind is said to have reached a 
velocity of 150 miles an hour and the 
major part of Tampico was either 
destroyed outright or put under from 
ten to fifteen feet of water. Miles of 
railway were washed away and, ac- 
cording to railway authorities on the 
spot, the devastated area extends for 
seventy miles. 


— 
oon 


Brown Of BO Se ak a a 
Massachusetts BROWN, Insurance 
Addresses Commissioner of 


Casualty Men Massachusetts, criti- 

cized the underwrit- 
ing and investment policies of casualty 
companies in a speech before the joint 
session of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. In his 
opinion many failures of casualty 
companies could have been averted if 
their investment and underwriting 
policies had been of a more conserva- 
tive nature. 

“The contracts of a casualty company 
are for short terms and while it may not 
be called upon to disburse such large sums 
for losses in the brief period of time as a 
fire company, it must not have too large 
a percentage of its assets invested in a 


form which is not readily convertible,” 
he said. 

“Long term securities or speculative 
stocks or bonds, such as common stocks 
and real estate bonds, are manifestly not 
desirable as investments which are in re- 
spect to assets that must be readily con- 
vertible into cash without undue loss. 


Prior to the depression, common stocks 
and real estate bonds were apparently too 
common a form of investment. They are 
peculiarly responsive to adverse economic 
or market conditions. 


“The excessive investment of funds in 
such speculative securities with inflated 
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values, due in many cases to a failure to 
repress the gambling instinct, a desire to 
make what is colloquially called a ‘clean- 
up’, could only spell disaster when defla- 
tion came. Securities that depreciate rap- 
idly must be disposed of at great loss 
when funds are needed to pay losses and 
expenses,” 
oOo 


Compensation ACCORDING to 
Claims Paid the report of the 
Promptly In Wisconsin Industrial 
Wisconsin Commission, insur- 

ance companies and 
private employers who are self-in- 
surers have broken all past records 
for promptness in payment of work- 
men’s compensation claims. 


All insurance companies combined 
have made first payments of compen- 
sation within three weeks or less after 
the date disability commenced in 60% 
of all claims settled by them in 1929; 
in 66% of all claims settled by them 
in 1930; in 71% of all claims settled 
in 1931; and in 73% of all claims 
settled in 1932. 


Public self-insurers had the best 
record for promptness in compensa- 
tion payments, with private self-in- 
surers ranking second, and insurance 
companies third, the Commission 
states. The percentage of all claim 
settlements started within three weeks 
or less after disability commenced is 
shown by cases closed during 1932 
as follows: For public self-insurers, 
84% ; for private self-insurers, 78% ; 
for all insurance companies, 73%. 


Compensation insurance companies 
handle 84% of all compensation claim 
settlements made during 1932, while 
self-insured employers, both public 
and private, handled 16% of all 
claim settlements. Out of 16,194 
cases settled during 1932, insurance 
companies settled 13,657 cases, self- 
insured employers, 2,538 cases. 


Qo 
Van Schaick SUPERINTEND- 
Talks On ENT of Insurance 


Compensation George S. Van 

Schaick of New 
York, in his address before the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents and the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters reviewed a number of 
the difficulties facing the casualty 
companies today and placed particu- 
lar emphasis on the workmen’s com- 
pensation situation. Considering that, 
he said: 


“Something has to be done in the com- 
pensation field that will get large and 
serious problems off dead center. The chief 
cause of nonaccomplishment is the unwar- 
ranted assumption of many company ex- 
ecutives and agents that it is only a prob- 
lem of increasing company income by in- 
creasing the rates which should be charged. 
When disapproval is given to applications 





for increased rates there is a tendency of 
companies to throw up their hands and 
say that the insurance department is re- 
sponsible for all the trouble and is bleed- 
ing them to death. 


“It will be well for the truth to sink in 
that there are maximum as well as mini- 
mum points to which workmen’s compen- 
sation rates may go, Rates must not only 
be adequate to insure company solvency 
but reasonable for the protection of in- 
dustry. If rates cannot be kept both ade- 
quate and reasonable it is inevitable that 
the structure of compensation insurance 
by private carriers will fall. If there is 
a panacea for existing compensation prob- 
lems it must be looked for elsewhere than 
in the rate schedule. That does not mean 
that rates should not be from time to time 
and in view of changing conditions revised. 


“When the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment by questionnaire last year directed 
the attention of compensation carriers to 
various practices wherein savings might 
be effectuated, it was no idle gesture of 
perfunctory inquiry. It was equivalent to 
a direct assertion that instead of doing 
the conventional thing of letting the public 
through industry pay a substantial increase 
in revenue, practices should be reformed 
and economies put into effect that would 
at least help the critical situation. When 
the truth of this statement is thoroughly 
realized substantial progress will have been 
made toward a solution of the present 
trouble.” 

The meetings and hearings being 
held by the Sub-Committee of the 
Workmens Compensation Committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners were mentioned 
and Superintendent Van Schaick 
complimented the associations to 
whom he was speaking on the assist- 
ance their members were rendering to 
that committee. 

oNfGway 


Clever People, ANY American 
These Chinese driver who has some- 
times thought that 
various municipalities have gone too 
far in regulating the manner in which 
an automobile may be driven would 
probably feel that his personal liberty 
was being curtailed to an unwar- 
ranted extent if he were to drive in 
Canton, China. The Municipal Bu- 
reau of that city has issued a special 
proclamation describing the new rules 
for drivers of automobiles. Accord- 
ing to these regulations drivers must 
hereafter be clad in something more 
than their underwear, may not smoke 
while at the wheel, nor drive while 
barefooted. In view of the intense 
heat in that part of the world, fully 
half of the men in Canton go bare- 
footed a great part of the time and 
wear only a sleeveless cotton under- 
shirt and a pair of cotton shorts. 


Another interesting regulation of 
the Municipal Bureau has been the 
banning of short skirts and split 
skirts for women and girls on the 
ground that “the distraction of a 
pretty girl spectacularly clad, walk- 











ing on the sidewalks or on the street, 
causes many a serious traffic acci- 
dent.” Light colored hose are also 
forbidden and all skirts must come 
well below the knee. 

DOa> 


Canadian PART one of the 
Insurance 1933 Report, dealing 
Report Issued with the fire and cas- 

ualty lines of insur- 
ance for 1932 in Canada has been 
issued by the Dominion Department. 

During the year 1932 there was a 
decline of $3,819,565, or 7.36% in fire 
insurance premiums. The ratio of 
losses to premiums during 1932 was 
64.22%, as compared with 60.3% in 
1931 and 56.27% for the last five 
years, 

During the year the business of 
fire insurance was transacted in 
Canada by 240 companies. Of the 
240 companies, 50 were Canadian, 66 
sritish and 124 United States and 
foreign. 

The casualty premiums written in 
1932 amounted to $28,893,365 and 
net losses incurred were $14,362,197, 
a loss ratio of 49.7%. During 1931 
the premiums were $34,595,302 and 
losses incurred were $18,940,145, a 
loss ratio of 54.75%. 

QS 
Plan Campaign ELABORATE 


Against plans have been made 
Industrial for the Sixth Annual 
Accidents Safety Campaign for 


Industrial Plants of 
New Jersey, sponsored by the New 
Jersey Labor Department. The cam- 
paign started November Ist and will 
continue until the end of December. 
Deputy Labor Commissioner John A. 
Roach has pointed out that last year 
accidents in New Jersey industry cost 
the insurance companies and the pub- 
lic $9,000,000 in compensation and 
medical treatment. Over 1,200 plants 


participated in the campaign last 
year. 

Ask Fire THE Arkansas Fire 
Rate Boost Prevention Bureau (the 


In Arkansas State Rating Organiza- 
tion) has filed higher 
rates on certain classes ranging from 
5% to 25% above the present rates. 
Classes of risks affected by the in- 
creases and the approximate percent- 
age increase follows: brick dwellings, 
5% ; veneered dwellings, 15% ; framed 
dwellings, 20% ; farm property, 25% 
and unprotected mercantile proper 
ty 20%. 

Under the Arkansas law, compa- 
nies are entitled to a 5% underwriting 
profit based on the experience of the 
five preceding calendar years on the 
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basis of premiums earned and losses 
and expenses incurred. 

In experience table covering a five 
year period ending December 31, 
1932, showed total losses incurred by 
fire companies were $20,901,344 while 
premiums earned during the period 
totaled $31,184,358. At the same 
time expenses of the companies 
reached $13,696,848. Percentage of 
underwriting losses for the five year 
period up to and including December 
31, 1932, were shown to be 11%. 

soa 

Life Companies A NUMBER of 
Convert of the big life com- 
Liberty Bonds panies are giving 

the government full 
cooperation in the conversion of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan bonds into the 
new 314% bonds, now being offered 
by the Treasury to refund $1,900,- 
000,000 of the outstanding Liberties. 
Additional cash subscriptions to the 
new issue are also being made. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company discloses that it is convert- 
ing approximately $6,000,000 of the 
414% Liberties, which is said to be 
substantially all of their holdings in 
this series. Their additional subscrip- 


_tion was placed at $10,000,000. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America is converting $8,698,000 
into the new issue but is making no 
additional cash subscription. The 
New York Life Insurance Company 
will convert over $5,000,000 and 
their cash contribution to the new 
subscription totals $5,000,000. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States placed its convert- 
ible bonds at $2,000,000 and addition- 
al subscription to the new issue at 


$10,000,000. 


%, i 
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UNITED States 
District Attorney 
Harlan Besson has 
filed a petition in the 
Federal courts at 
Trenton, N. J., asking for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Pub- 
lic Indemnity Co. of Newark. The 
claim was filed on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States government, to which the 
Public Indemnity owes $438,076. 
Besson has asked the courts to enjoin 
Col. William Kelly, Commissioner of 
Sanking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey, who is liquidating the Public In- 
demnity Co., from disposing of any 
of its assets. 

It was urged that after the reinsur- 
ance of the Public Indemnity by the 
International Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion it withdraw the Public Indem- 
nity’s deposit with the New Jersey 
Insurance Department and_substi- 


Ask Federal 
Receiver for 
Public 


Indemnity 
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tute therefor an indemnity bond for 
the same amount with the General 
Indemnity Corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the International 
Reinsurance. It is charged that this 
substitution constituted a fraud upon 
the United States and other creditors 
of the Public Indemnity Company, 
and also a fraud against various Fed- 
eral courts which hold judgments 
against the Public Indemnity and 
Besson intends that the reinsurance 
and the substitution of the bond for 
the securities should be set aside. He 
alleges that the assets transferred by 
the Public Indemnity to the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance were of a value in 
excess of two million dollars and that 
he is informed that Commissioner 
Kelly does not plan any action to have 
the transaction set aside. He says the 
assets left with the Public Indemnity 
are inadequate to meet the judgments 
which have piled up against it. 
OO 


Want Merit STOCK fire insur- 
Rating On ance companies 
Farm Risks writing farm busi- 


ness in Wisconsin 
have notified Insurance Commission- 
er H. J. Mortensen that they will 
shortly file an application for an in- 
crease in farm rates on all risks ex- 
cept those which pass a merit system 
test. 

This is said to be the first state in 
which the companies have sought to 
introduce such a system applicable to 
farm property. Representatives of 
the company pointed out that the bus- 
iness is now conducted at a loss, that 
an increase in rates is imperative and 
that under this system careful farmers 
will not be penalized for the negli- 
gence of the careless ones. 

Premium rates on farm risks 
throughout Wisconsin, with the ex- 
ception of thirteen counties, are now 
70c annually and in the excepted 
counties 95c annually with no reduc- 
tion for term. ~ 


DOD 

Burglary BURGLARY in- 
Insurance surance has been 
Proves profitable to the cas- 
Profitable ualty companies dur- 


ing the past few 
years, and 1932 was no exception, in 
spite of the great amount of publicity 
that has been given to holdups and 
robberies, It is the concensus among 
underwriters that loss ratios are con- 
tinuing during 1933 on about the same 
level, so substantial profits are again 
looked for this year. 

All the companies doing business 
in New York State, and comprising 
about 80% of the business of the 
country, last year reported a ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
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on burglary lines of 44.4%. Expenses 
amounted to 42.6%, making a total of 
87% and leaving a margin of 13% 
for profit. This compares most favor- 
ably with workmen’s compensation 
and automobile liability on which 
there have been either very heavy 
losses or a small profit. 


ee 
Wisconsin COMMISSIONER 
Allows Small H. J. Mortensen of 


Compensation Wisconsin will al- 
Rate Increase low an increase in 

the compensation in- 
surance rate of 9% net to become ef- 
fective on November 1, 1933. The 
decision disapproves the application 
for continuing the emergency loading 
of 4.2%, but approves application for 
management expense loading at 38%. 
It disapproves application for conti- 
nuation of expense constant of $10.00 
as at present applied. 

The application “that the average 
indemnity rate level be fixed to the 
level of the loss ratio for the 1931 
policy year and that the medical rate 
level be projected to the expected loss 
ratio for the year 1934” is not al- 
lowed. However, in view of prevail- 
ing conditions, and the fact that the 
emergency loading of 42% and the 
expense constant of $10 per policy has 
been disapproved, a net increase of 
9% is authorized. The companies 
had asked leave to increase premium 
rates 21.3% over present rates. In 
refusing this the Commissioner re- 
ferred to the failure of the companies 
to reduce expenditures and to the up- 
turn in general business conditions. 


« ANAK 
a Na 


Supt. Davis HERBERT L. 
Adopts Marine DAVIS, Insurance 
Definition Superintendent of 
the District of Co- 
lumbia, has notified all companies 
writing marine and transportation in- 
surance in the District that his De- 
partment has adopted as its guide the 
nation-wide definition and interpreta- 
tion of insuring powers for marine 
underwriters which was approved by 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners on June 2, 1933. 
A similar decision has been made by 
Commissioner Senff of Kentucky. 


Fi. 


THE 


Life Life Adver- 
Advertisers’ _tisers’ Association is 
Association an organization re- 


cently formed with 
a charter membership of more than 
sixty companies launched at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel here. More 
than fifty advertising men were on 
hand and indications pointed to a 
charter membership of more than 
sixty life companies. 
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Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, is the first president. 
He headed the slate presented by a 
committee headed by Charles Flem- 
ing of the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, which slate was unanimously 
adopted. 

Other charter officers include S. A. 
Swisher, Equitable of Iowa, vice 
president; Bart Leiper, Pilot Life, 
secretary, and D. Bobb Slattery, Penn 
Mutual, treasurer. The executive 
committee includes K. H. Mathus, 
Connecticut Mutual; R. C. Budlong, 
Northwestern National; S. M. Gam- 
ble, Volunteer State; J. P. Lyons, 
Manufacturers of Canada; C. I. D. 
Moore, Pacific Mutual; C. T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual, and Nelson D. 
Phelps, Northwestern Mutual. 

DOOD 


Agents Favor ACCORDINGto 


Automatic the report of James 
Cancellation L. Case, chairman 
Plan of the Special Au- 

tomatic Cancella- 
tion Committee, presented to the 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the members of that associ- 
ation are very definitely in favor of a 
form of automatic cancellation of pol- 
icies for non-payment of premiums. 
A questionnaire sent out to all of the 
members of the Association resulted 
almost 4 to 1 in favor of such a clause. 
Four thousand one hundred and 
seventy-four of the 5,824 agents re- 
plying, favored the automatic cancel- 
lation proposal. 

The proposal of the committee is 
that there be added to the policy con- 
tracts, either by addition thereto or 
by endorsement, a clause reading 
approximately as follows: 

“The premium herein must be paid in 
cash to the agent issuing this policy or to 
an authorized representative of the com- 
pany on or before the day of the 
month succeeding the month in which this 
policy is to become effective. Unless so 
paid at that time this policy shall be null 
and void from such date.” 

In arguing for the adoption of such 
a clause Mr. Case gave the following 
reasons why it was desirable: 


“1. The business of insurance demands 
prompt collection of premiums. 

“2. It will help both agents and com- 
panies to accomplish such a result. 

“3. The fire, causalty and surety com- 
panies would thereby be given collection 
privileges similar to those now granted to 
life insurance companies. 

“4. The 90 day rule now in effect grants 
too long a period of credit to both agents 
and the public. 

“5. Present business conditions demand 
that the best possible collection methods 
shall be in force.” 


Mr. Case expressed hope that the 
joint conference of the companies and 
the agents might be arranged in the 





near future at which the machinery 
for inserting such a clause in the pol- 
icy could be set up. 

Ooo 


Master's Report PAUL V. Barnett, 
In Missouri Special Master in 
Rate Case Chancery, appoint- 

ed to hear testimo- 
ny concerning the operation of one 
hundred and thirty seven companies 
that had applied to the Federal Court 
for injunctions to prevent the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department from in- 
terfering with the increase in rates 
they put into effect June 1, 1929, re- 
ported to the Special Court that the 
companies involved had operated at a 
considerable loss in Missouri prior to 
June 1, 1929, and are still doing busi- 
ness in the State at a loss, when the 
customary methods of accounting are 
applied. 

He estimated that under the 1624% 
increase in rates, the companies will 
sustain an average annual loss of 
3.82% if their accounts are figured 
on the premiums earned and losses 
incurred basis but should show a 
profit of only 3.48% if the Hyde 
formula of premiums collected and 
losses paid is used to ascertain the ef- 
fect of their operation in the State. 

Approximately $5,000,000 in ex- 
cess premiums has been impounded in 
the Federal Court cases pending the 
final outcome of the new rate litiga- 
tion while another $1,000,000 is im- 
pounded under the supervision of the 
Cole County Circuit Court, in which 
seventy companies collectively ob- 
tained an injunction to protect them 
in collecting the 1624% increase. 

QOa> 


Wisconsin THE statutory pool 
Pool for plan of handling re- 
Rejected jected risks under 


Compensation the Wisconsin Com- 
Risks pensation insurance 
laws has automati- 

cally become effective, inasmuch as a 
member company of the Wisconsin 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau has refused to accept a re- 
jected risk assigned it by the General 
Manager of the Bureau. 
QO> 

THE fire loss report- 

ed by the National 

Board for Septem- 
ber, 1933 was $20,447,571, less by 
13.4% than that for the preceding 
month and 33.9% lower than that of 
September 1932. For the first nine 
months of 1933 the total fire losses 
were almost $100,000,000 less than 
those for the first nine months of 
1932, the total for 1933 being $245,- 
000,000 while that for 1932 was 
$341 ,000,000. 


Fire Losses 
Decline 
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All the World is Looking With Tense Interest on the U. S. Experiment of Plowing Under Growing Crops. 


Program of the “Triple A” 


An Explanation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and Its Relation 
to the Problem of Curing the Depression 


FFAIRS of national importance 

are moving rapidly in Wash- 
: ington these days. A triple- 
time tempo is in vogue. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture one 8-hour 
crew of employees follows another in 
continuous procession to accomplish 
in one month what would ordinarily 
take three. Those in charge are also 
keyed to a high pitch. Conferences 
constitute the order of the day in 
which busy groups may be seen hur- 
rying from one meeting to another to 
confer with others or to hold confer- 
ences of their own. 


Approximately six months ago the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act became 
a law. During the first month or so 
matters moved slowly in choosing 
personnel to administer the act and 
in carefully formulating the general 
plan of attack. This task completed 
a shift was made into high gear with 
full power added so that today the 
milestones of agricultural history are 
being reeled off with dazzling rapid- 
ity. Almost daily new and important 
pronouncements appear. Some add 
detail to projects already begun while 
others launch out into untried terri- 
tory in an effort to encompass the 
whole of agriculture. It is impos- 
sible in a brief article to give detailed 
consideration of this entire program. 
Instead an attempt will be made to 
summarize its essential purpose, to 


By G. WRIGHT HOFFMAN 


Professor of Insurance in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


point out the methods of attack em- 
ployed under the act, and to appraise 
the results, actual and prospective. 
DOD 
General Purpose of the Act 


The theories underlying the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program are 
those of a planned national economy. 
Economic planning has this for its 
object: to so guide productive and 
distributive processes that a balanced 
program will be assured for the 
whole of society. There are perhaps 
as many theorists as there are theories 
of business cycles. But all agree 
that a lack of balance in the produc- 
tive and/or distributive system is 
part and parcel to every general de- 
cline in business activity. 


Much of this lack of balance is 
brought about through the sheer 
force of unregulated competition. The 
advocates of national planning would 
eliminate competitive waste by re- 
quiring important groups to cooper- 
ate under central guidance. Secre- 
tary Wallace states: “We cannot go 
on blindly farming each other out of 
business, or working each other out 
of jobs. We recognize that exacly 
as individual business must be plan- 
ned and ordered, so must all business, 


including farming, be planned and 
ordered as one.” 

Viewed broadly the AAA thus has 
the same objective as the NRA,— 
to make of the Government a partner 
and supervising force in agriculture, 
manufacture, labor, finance and in 
the transportation and merchandising 
of goods and services both wholesale 
and retail—this for the purpose of 
providing a more efficient and equit- 
able livelihood for all. 

Such is the philosophy of the new 
deal of which agriculture is an im- 
portant part. But in order to live 
and enlist the active support of the 
farmer population, these ideas re- 
quire a much sharper statement of 
fact. As a program for agriculture 
the triple A is a move to increase the 
real income of the farmer. It is a 
move to increase farm purchasing 
power by increasing farm prices and 
the aggregate value of farm products 
more rapidly than non-agricultural 
values increase. The first phase of 
this program is to give to agriculture 
a larger proportion of the existing 
national income.  Paralleling this 
phase is the effort to increase the pur- 
chasing power of all classes of people 
through a general increase in econ- 
omic activity. A third phase of the 
farm program, and as yet in the of- 
fing, is the task of so controlling pro- 
duction and marketing that a stable 
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income will continue to flow to the 
farmer. It may be seriously doubted 
whether the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act authorizes anything beyond the 
first of these three objectives. Cer- 
tainly effort thus far has been cen- 
tered almost wholly in equalizing the 
existing disparity between agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural incomes. 
But there can be no doubt that those 
in charge of the work contemplate 
much more than merely an emergency 
program. 


uA x 
a a 


Method of Attack 

In the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act the policy of Congress is de- 
clared to be: 

“To establish and maintain such balance 
between the production and consumption 
of agricultural commodities, and such 
marketing conditions therefor, as will re- 
establish prices to farmers at a level that 
will give agricultural commodities a pur- 
chasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy, equivalent to the purchasing 
power of agricultural commodities in the 
base period. The base period in the case 
of all agricultural commodities except 
tobacco shall be the prewar period, August 
1909-July 1914. In the case of tobacco, 
the base period shall be the postwar period, 
August 1919-July 1929.” 

In accordance with this policy, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to whom 
the task is assigned, set out to raise 
the level of farm prices relative to 
prices prevailing elsewhere. The ser- 
iousness of this undertaking is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. Both agricultural 
and non-agricultural prices have de- 
clined greatly since 1929, Farm prices 
began their downward trend at a 
level approximately 15 per cent un- 
der the non-farm group and as things 
grew worse this difference widened 
until during the past winter they were 
barely half the prevailing level of 
non-agricultural prices. Since that 
time they have increased materially 
though the gain is offset in part by ad- 
vancing prices paid by farmers. 

The methods being employed by 
the AAA in attempting to close up 
this difference are of four general 
types: control of acreage, control of 
supply, control of marketing and con- 
trol of price. The first two of these 
methods are being worked out 
through the use of direct contracts 
with farmers ; the latter two are being 
developed through the use of con- 
tracts with marketing organizations. 


« ee 


Contracts With Farmers 

The first major attempt to control 
supply was undertaken in cotton. The 
act was passed too late to permit a 
limitation of acreage to be planted 
to cotton this year. Accordingly con- 
tracts were drawn and a campaign 
launched to reduce the prospective 
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crop under way by plowing under an 
important fraction of it. Approxi- 
mately 10,500,000 out of a total of 
40,000,000 acres were turned under 
as a result of this campaign, reducing 
the current crop of 16,500,000 bales 
by some 4,000,000 bales. 

As compensation for the destruc- 
tion of a portion of his crop, two of- 
fers were made to the farmer: (1) a 
cash payment from $7 to $20 per 
acre destroyed, depending upon the 
productivity of his land, or (2) a 
cash payment ranging from $6 to $12 
per acre plus an option on Govern- 
ment-held cotton at 6 cents per pound 
for an amount of cotton equal to the 
estimated amount turned under. Over 
a million farmers responded to this 
appeal involving payments in excess 
of $110,000,000. 

Mention should be made of the 
tobacco situation. The problem con- 
fronted for the current crop was not 
unlike that found in cotton. Abnor- 
mally large supplies were on hand 
and another crop coming on. A plan 
of acreage reduction amounting to 50 
per cent of the current crop including 
benefit payments was accordingly 
worked out and put into immediate 
effect. 

Acreage Reduction 


Of more far-reaching consequence 
are the methods now being put into 


a 








operation for the crop years 1934! 
and 1935. They contemplate control 
of the total acreage planted to basic 
crops. 

Wheat represents a major attempt 
in this field. A campaign carried out 
in September and early October re- 
sulted in a sign up of approximately 
80 per cent of all of the wheat far- 
mers of the United States in which 
they agreed to reduce their next 
year’s acreage by 15 per cent and the 
year following by a percentage to be 
established later. The result of this 
campaign is to retire over 7,000,000 
acres out of an estimated total of 
60,000,000 from production next 
year. For this reduction the farmer 
is being paid 28 cents per bushel on 
the estimated domestic portion of his 
crop retired, 20 cents at the time of 
entering into the contract and the bal- 
ance upon completion of his agree- 
ment. Payments of over 100 million 
dollars will be made on these con- 
tracts. 

Similar acreage reduction programs 
for the crop years 1934 and 1935 are 
in process of completion for the basic 
crops of cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
corn, 

The program for corn is a partic- 
ularly difficult one because of the 
close tie-up between the production 
and price of corn and that of hogs. 
The problem is one of reducing the 


Fig. 1—Farm Prices Compared With Prices Paid by Farmer—1910-1933. 
(Data from U. S: Department of Agriculture) 
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potential and existing supplies of both 
corn and hogs in a manner calculated 
to create a minimum of disturbance 
in the relative price structures of the 
two. Specifically, plans call for an 
acreage reduction in the 1934 corn 
crop of 20 per cent and a reduction 
of hog production by 25 per cent. 
The program is being carried out 
through direct contracts with the far- 
mers. Rental payments of 30 cents 
per bushel on retired corn production 
and $5 per head on the reduction of 
hogs farrowed will be made. An es- 
timated $350,000,000 for the two- 
year period 1934-35 will be paid to 
farmers entering the plan. 


Marketing Agreements 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
grants to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture another far-reaching power : “To 
enter into marketing agreements with 
processors, associations of producers 
and others engaged in the handling, 
in the current of interstate or foreign 


commerce, of any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof.” For this 
purpose the antitrust acts are speci- 
fically set aside. 

To give positive force to these 
agreements, the Secretary is granted 
the right to license processors or other 
marketing agencies; he may suspend 
or revoke the license of any interest 
violating the terms of the agreement 
within the limits of existing law; 
he may subject any offender to heavy 
fine who attempts continued opera- 
tion without a license. 

Armed with these powers, a num- 
ber of important agreements have al- 
ready been completed with many 
more being negotiated. 

Milk marketing has taken the lead 
in this movement. Already a num- 
ber of metropolitan areas have com- 
pleted agreements between dealers, 
farmer associations and the Govern- 
ment. All follow the same general 
plan with minor modifications to meet 
local needs. All dealers are licensed 
as a necessary requirement to operate. 
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Prices to the farmer through their 
associations are fixed at definite fig- 
ures per 100 pounds with careful 
provision for the control of surplus 
supplies of milk. Prices are likewise 
fixed under definite schedules for the 
various classes of wholesale and re- 
tail consumption, subject to revision 
by the Secretary after adequate hear- 
ings. Detailed regulations are also 
set up directing how milk shall be 
handled and inspected, how dealers 
may compete, and what are regarded 
as unfair competitive methods. 

In the Pacific Coast area, a number 
of important agreements are being 
put into operation regulating the 
handling of fruit and vegetable crops. 
Here control includes not only the 
price structure to producer and con- 
sumer, but also the amount and 
movement of supplies to market by 
districts and shippers. Full disclos- 
ure to a central committee is current- 
ly made of supplies acquired and 
shipments. This central committee 
determines the quota of each shipper 
and controls the entire movement of 
the crop to market in order not only 
to raise the level of prices but also to 
stabilize prices from day to day. Each 
shipper is controlled through a 
license. Expenses of operation are 
met through assessments collected 
from the shippers. 

Quota programs of marketing such 
as these are not new within the lim- 
its of individual states. They are 
new as nation-wide undertakings. 
The California cling peach industry 
was the first to put into successful 
operation a program of control un- 
der the AAA resulting in an in- 
creased income to the producers of 
approximately $3,000,000 and involv- 
ing an increase in the retail price of 
cling peaches of 2 cents per can. 
Other industries following this same 
general plan, include the citrus fruit 
growers of California, Arizona, 
Texas, Florida and Puerto Rico, the 
deciduous fruit growers of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana and 
the walnut industry of the Pacific 
Coast. 

QO> 


Price Control 


In a broad sense the entire program 
of the AAA is one of price control. 
Some of the methods, however, are 
much more direct than others. Thus 
the limitation of acreage and of pro- 
duction is an indirect method only. 
Such limitations raise the average 
level of prices but permit competi- 
tive forces to determine the market 
from day to day. It is reasonable to 
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The Government Seems Determined that Pigs Shall Be Profitable for Farmers. 


believe, also, that under most of the 
marketing agreements now being 
formed, indirect rather than direct 
price control will be employed. Where 
this proves to be the case, effort will 
be directed toward limitation of sup- 
plies produced by farmers and to a 
lowering of competitive costs in dis- 
tributive channels, thus permitting 
the wholesale and retail markets to 
seek their natural level. 

There have, however, appeared evi- 
dences of more direct control by the 
AAA as an added lever in maintain- 
ing prices. Mention should be made 
in this connection of the fixing of 
specific prices for retail products un- 
der certain of the marketing agree- 
ments and notably for milk and can- 
ned fruits. Mention should also be 
made of the recent decision by the 
Government to loan 10 cents per 
pound on cotton to farmers who 
choose to hold their supplies. This 
move amounts to pegging cotton 
prices to farmers at that level and if 
present proposals are carried out the 
same plan will be put into operation 


for wheat, sugar, beans, peanuts and 
other crops if necessary. 

Still more sweeping in character 
are the suggestions now being ad- 
vanced to establish minimum “mark- 
ups” for all wholesale and retail food 
products in an attempt to stabilize 
and control the price structure of 
farm products through to the con- 
sumers’ hands. This last proposal 
has at this moment apparently been 
vetoed but it is by no means out of 
the realm of future possibilities. 

Sor 
Financing the Program 

The program of the AAA involves 
an outlay of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. These are being raised in 
the main by processing taxes on 
farm products. The act provided an 
original appropriation of $100,000,- 
000. Another $100,000,000 is made 
available from the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Beyond these 
two sums reliance must be had upon 
the processing taxes. For wheat, 30 
cents per bushel is being collected 
which, on a domestic consumption 





(excluding feed and farm consump- 
tion) of 460,000,000 bushels, will 
produce in excess of $130,000,000 in 
a year’s time. For cotton, 4.2 cents 
per pound is being collected which 
will raise at least another $100,000,- 
000. Similar processing taxes are 
being levied on tobacco, hogs and 
corn. It is also possible under the 
act to levy taxes on other farm pro- 
ducts where existing taxes cause a 
shift of consumer demand into these 
non-taxed products, 


owoow> 
The Outlook 


T is not possible to fully appraise 

the results of the farm program 
at this early date. To the cotton 
farmer, as a seller of cotton, a ma- 
terial increase in monetary income 
has resulted. Department of Agri- 
culture experts estimate that the 
plowing under of one-fourth of the 
current crop has increased cotton 
prices at least 4 cents per pound, This 
is probably a conservative estimate 
in view of the enormous carryover of 
cotton this year. To the farmer sell- 
ing milk an increase of 15 to 30 per 
cent has been etiected through the 
raising of retail prices and the lower- 
ing of dealer margins. ‘The tobacco 
farmers’ income has also been in- 
creased. So also has the income of 
a portion of the fruit growers. 

But while these increases have been 
taking place, some advances have also 
occurred in the prices of articles far- 
mers must buy. To this extent the 
real income of farmers has been low- 
ered. Furthermore, many farmers 
still hold their crops and many others 
will have manufactured products to 
buy during the coming months in 
which prices then prevailing will tell 
the story regarding the extent of 
their increase in real income. 


In considering this whole program 
it is necessary at all times to hold in 
mind those features which are tem- 
porary expedients and those perma- 
nent in character. Slaughtering un- 
marketable pigs and sows certainly 
cannot be regarded as anything more 
than a temporary expedient to bolster 
prices. This is also true of the en- 
tire acreage reduction program to the 
extent that it involves the withdrawal 
from cultivation of good farm land. 
Of a temporary character also is the 
price pegging program to establish 
minimum loan values on basic farm 
crops. While these plans may be 


meritorious in the light of present 
conditions, they should not be re- 
garded as permanent solutions to the 
farm problem. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Safety Congress in Chicago 


Comprehensive Program at 


HE Twenty-Second Annual 

Safety Congress and Exposition 

met in Chicago last month. An 
appeal for a “new deal” for accident 
prevention in industry, on the high- 
ways, in public places and in the 
home, was the dominant theme. This 
note was sounded by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who sent the fol- 
lowing message : 

“The conservation of human life, and the 
prevention of accidental injuries, is of 
vital importance to our welfare and happi- 
ness. While much progress has been made 
in accident prevention during the past two 
decades, particularly in the field of indus- 
try, there is still much that should be done. 

“We sacrificed 88,000 lives through acci- 
dents last year. Approximately 9,000,000 
people were injured. The economic costs 
run close to two billion dollars. The social 
cost is immeasurable. Briefly stated, that 
is our national accident problem, and it 
certainly offers a most serious challenge 
to the American people. 

“T extend my cordial greetings and best 
wishes with the hope that you will find 
abundant inspiration for intensified efforts 
in all fields of human activities throughout 
the coming year.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt. 


SSS 


OHN E. LONG of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration, Albany, N. Y., was elected 
President of the National Safety 
Council for the coming year. 
The complete list of officers is as fol- 
lows: President, John E. Long, The Dele- 


ware and Hudson Railroad Corporation, 
Albany, N. Y.; Managing Director, W. H. 


Meetings Largely Attended 


Cameron, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, W. E. 
Worth, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Vice-President for Finance, G. 
T. Hellmuth, Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Co., Chicago, IIll.: Vice- 
President for Public Safety, Robert I. 
Catlin, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Vice-President for Engineering, 
J. E. Culliney, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Vice-President for Member- 
ship, R. T. Solensten, The Elliott Service 
Co., New York City; Vice-President for 
Business Administration, C. W. Smith, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, IIl.; 
Vice-President for the Division of Safety 
Councils, Lew R. Palmer, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York City; Vice- 
President for Industrial Safety, George H. 
Warfel, Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oma- 
ha, Nebr.: Vice-President for Health, Dr. 
C. H. Watson, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York City, and Vice- 
President for Education, A. W. Whitney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York City. 


Mr. Long, in his acceptance speech, 
asked for the continued support of 
all safety men in the never-ending 
attack upon accidents. He said, in 
part: 


“There are two big problems which are 
constantly facing the National Safety 
Council. One is to keep safety knowledge 
abreast of the advances being made in in- 
dustry and transportation. We must push 
into new fields of research and analysis. 
The second is to coordinate the efforts of 
those who are responsible for safety in our 
industries and communities and stimulate 
effort all along the line. 


“We cannot ignore the fact that relative- 
ly few employers are carrying on safety 
programs that really produce results. Many 
are not yet convinced that accident preven- 
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tion is thoroughly practicable. They fail 
to realize the small cost of an effective pro- 
gram and the large benefits obtainable. We 
still have thousands of small and medium 
sized concerns to win over. And there is 
still fatalistic indifference toward the pub- 
lic accident problem. 

“Much more could be said about the 
accidents happening outside of industry— 
on our streets and highways, in our homes 
and in public places. Fundamentally the 
problem is the same everywhere: First, 
genuine acceptance of responsibility, and 
then organization of protective measures. 

“During this Congress week our discus- 
sion naturally centers on methods and 
technique, but given more than the neces- 
sary equipment and methods we need cour- 
age, determination and persistence. It is 
indifference and selfishness that really im- 
pede our progress. 

“Tt is my earnest hope that the coming 
vear will be one of accomplishments both 
for the safety movement as a whole and 
for the individual contribution to the cause 
of all those meeting here this week.” 


YS L> 


MAJORITY of the 120 separ- 

ate sessions which met during 
the week were devoted to industrial 
accident prevention. Special pro- 
gram sessions were planned and con- 
ducted by twenty-three different co- 
oprative industrial sections of the 
Council, each respective session rep- 
resenting an entire industry, with 
elective officers and special commit- 
teemen, all of whom are serving vol- 
untarily without pay. 

Supplementing the special sessions 
for each industry, there were ten 
general “Subject Sessions” for all 
Congress delegates. These were on 
the following subjects: Accident Rec- 
ords, Hoisting Chains, Safe Use of 
Chemicals in Industry, Handling 
Materials, Safety Organization and 


— 


The New Theory of Accident Prevention in Commercial Fleets Is to Put Responsibility for a Clean Record Strictly Up to the Manager. 
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Program, Safe Use of Electricity in 
Industry, Falls of Persons, The Dust 
Problem in Industry, Maintaining In- 
terest in Safety, and Fire Prevention. 
In addition, there were three addi- 
tional “Subject Sessions” sponsored 
by the Industrial Health Section, as 
follows: Dermatitis, A Practical 
Medical Program for Industry, and 
the Eye and Its Relation to Safety. 

While the mental aspects of safety 
were discussed in many of the ses- 
sions, the subject was treated at 
great length in an early morning 
“Course” in Practical Psychology 
conducted early each morning by Dr. 
Harold S. Hulbert, a national au- 
thority in this field. Ample proof 
that mental training is an important 
part of the safety man’s job was evi- 
denced by the large crowds that 
turned out each day for this early 
morning session. 

Traffic Safety problems were dis- 
cussed at length in two separate pro- 
grams carried on by the Street and 
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Highway Traffic Section and the De- 
livery, Taxicab and Bus section of the 
National Safety Council. 

The Child Education of the Coun- 
cil held its usual fine meetings 
throughout the week, and a session 
on Friday morning, October 6, was 
devoted to the problem of Home 
Safety. 

The equipment exposition, an ex- 
hibit of modern equipment for the 
promotion of safety and health in in- 
dustry and in public places was well 
attended throughout the week. The 
exhibit included mechanical safety 
devices, protective clothing, modern 
first aid kits and hospital accessories, 
and motor control equipment. 

Mutual insurance men were prom- 
inent among the speakers at the Con- 
gress, and the Journal plans to print 
several of these addresses from time 
to time. The paper by Robert Clair 
of the Liberty of Boston follows in 
full text. 


Managerial Control of Fleet Accidents 


Paper read before Delivery, Taxicab & Bus Section at 
Annual Safety Congress Oct. 4, in Chicago. 


By ROBERT CLAIR 


HicHway SAFETY SUPERVISOR 
Linerty Mutvat Ins. Co. 


Az ABOUT this time, organized 
safety work is celebrating its 
25th anniversary. Anniversaries 
present potent opportunities to all of 
us for future profit based on a re- 
view and study of the past. There 
is no greater truth than that ex- 
pressed by the old phrase: “Man’s 
greatest teacher is experience.” 

Thus it is fitting to review and re- 
consider the lessons to be drawn from 
twenty-five years of organized safety 
work. From these we may be able 
to plot a future policy, suited to our 
specific needs, which will lead to more 
direct and permanent results. 

This is not an easy task. Some 
fleet executives and safety engineers 
have known the conclusions and have 
been using them for a number of 
years. Others have actually been us- 
ing them unknowingly. There are 
many who are still groping in the 
dark. 

In the interests of this latter class, 
and for the purpose of obtaining a 
view of our problem in its most sim- 
ple terms, let us review a bit of his- 
tory and some basic thoughts that 
may seem to be old stories to some of 
us. After all, it’s a good idea once in 
a while to sit back and say to our- 
selves “what is this all about, 
anyway!” 


E ARE all striving to establish 

fleet accident programs which 
are successful. Our idea of a “suc- 
cessful” program is one which gives 
us a continuity of maximum results 
with a minimum of effort. In other 
words, a “successful” fleet safety 
program must be an “efficient” pro- 
gram. I wonder how many of our 
present fleet programs measure up to 
this definition ? 

True managerial control, as applied 
to accidents, is a comparatively recent 
development in the safety movement. 
An application of it to our fleet prob- 
lems will positively give us everything 
in the way of efficiency that we can 
desire. 

In support of this statement let us 
consider the questions 

(a) What has fleet safety in common 
with industrial safety? 

(b) How has managerial control of 
accidents developed? 

(c) Of what does modern managerial 
control consist 

(d) How may we apply this efficient 
method of accident control? 

By way of preface—I have known 
many of the taxicab operators who 
originally formed what is now the 
Delivery, Taxicab and Bus Section. 
I have followed its growth and deve- 
lopment from its very beginning in 
1922. These men, as have many of 


the section’s later members, believed 
that the problem of fleet safety was 





something unique and apart from the 
industrial problem. This feeling has 
been maintained and fostered. It is 
only partially true. 

In spite of the presence of this feel- 
ing of segregation, if we are to con- 
sider the subject of managerial con- 
trol, we must make certain references 
to industrial safety even at a meeting 
of commercial fleet men, which is a 
most unorthodox and unprecedented 
procedure! 

With no other defense for such re- 
marks than an expression of the hope 
that we may arrive at some new un- 
derstandings regarding the newest de- 
velopment in fleet accident control— 
let’s look at the record! 


ooo] 


Fleet vs Industrial Safety 
ROM the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, industry has always operated 

on a department or foreman’s group 
basis. This provided a ready-made 
system of employee supervision which 
happily conforms to the requirements 
of any problem of managerial control. 

The large fleet owner who is or- 
ganized under a sales or regional su- 
pervisory system, or who operates his 
vehicles from segregated terminals, 
has a set-up for managerial control 
almost identical with that of the in- 
dustrial foreman’s system, 

The small fleet, which does not use 
the supervisor plan but which oper- 
ates its vehicles out of a single gar- 
age, differs but slightly from the in- 
dustrial organization plan. If he runs 
ten trucks, his ten drivers should as- 
sume practically the same status as 
ten industtial foremen. The drivers 
are both foremen and laborers in dual 
capacity. They are of foreman cali- 
bre both in view of their responsibili- 
ties and because they possess, 
generally, a higher degree of intelli- 
gence than the awerage factory 
worker. They are“really individual 
supervisors with no one to supervise 
but themselves, As such, they are tru- 
ly susceptible to managerial control. 

These comparisons should dispose 
of any existing idea that the fleet op- 
erating organization is not comparable 
to the industrial system. The two are 
actually very similar. 

It is only the “tools” of the fleet 
accident prevention trade which differ 
from those used in industry. The 
fundamentals are the same. 

It so happens that the particular 
fundamental with which we are con- 
cerned is managerial control. Indus- 
try was the first to develop this in its 
application to accident prevention. It 
is therefore obvious that we must at 
least refer to its development and use 
in industry if we are to profit most. 











How Has Managerial Control of 
Accidents Developed? 


E have prepared a chronolog- 

ical chart containing a compari- 
son between the histories of the 
industrial and the commercial fleet 
safety movements. To conserve time 
we need not review this in detail but 
merely consider the conclusions which 
the chart indicates. These are: 

1. Organized industrial safety work is 
about eight years older than organized 
fleet work (1906-1914). 

2. It required twenty-two years for in- 
dustry to arrive at a general recognition 
of the effectiveness of managerial control 
of accidents (1906-1928). 

3. Fleet work arrived at a comparable 
conclusion in respect to managerial con- 
trol in 18 years (1914-1932). 

4. Fleet operators could have reduced 
this eighteen year period of development 
to 14 years by more closely following 
the developments in industry. There 
should have been a co‘ncidence of con- 
clusions regarding managerial control of 
accidents in 1928. 

Although managerial control of 
fleet accidents has already been recog- 
nized, it is by no means as generally 
in use as it should be. 

Of what does modern managerial 
control consist? It consists, in the first 
place, of a clear understanding of two 
things : 

First, the definition of a vehicle ac- 
cident, as adapted from the definition 
of an industrial accident. 

Second, the actual cost of a vehicle 
accident. ! 

As early as 1919 we find an indus- 
trial accident defined as “an interrup- 
tion to production.” 

The fleet executive or safety man 
has probably always ignored this as 
not being pertinent to his operations. 

As a matter of fact, the success of 
any commercial fleet is fundamentally 
dependent upon its ability to produce 
miles. Inefficient miles destroy and 
delay cargo, make customers dissatis- 
fied with your service, and adversely 
effect your volume of business. 

Accidents, more than anything 
else, prevent the commercial fleet 
owner from producing efficient miles. 
For profitable fleet operation, ineffi- 
ciency must be removed and therefore 
accidents MUST be eliminated. 


THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH ' 


THE worp “Must!” 

In regard to the cost of accidents. 
The modern fleet operator must again 
heed the advice of industry. In leb- 
ruary 1927 it was demonstrated that 
“the incidental (Workmen’s Compen- 
sation) accident cost paid by the em- 
ployer directly is four times the total 
cost represented by compensation and 
liability claims and medical treatment.” 

Do we really know the cost of the 
accidents reported by our drivers? 
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Within two months, we had occa- 
sion to talk with the officials of a 
large trucking fleet who had been 
drifting along, hypnotized by the idea 
that “they were paying their insur- 
ance company to pay for all their 
accidents.” The results which had 
followed this old-fashioned attitude 
had been pretty sad. For the previous 


six months their accident losses 
amounted to $10,000. 
QSOS 


T WAS pointed out to the officials 
of this fleet the fact that the acci- 
dents which their drivers had reported 
were worth approximately $10,000 to 
settle and that, in all probability these 
same accidents represented an addi- 
tional $10,000 in direct and indirect 
uninsured losses paid directly by the 
fleet management itself. AFTER A 
MOMENTS CONSIDERATION OF THIS 
STATEMENT THE TREASURER OF THIS 
FLEET SAID: “YOU' ARE NOT FAR OUT 
OF THE WAY IN MAKING THAT 
STATEMENT!” 

As a matter of fact, the accidents 
which they reported probably cost, in 
actual cash, more than $10,000 which 
came directly out of that fleet’s profit 
and loss statement. 

The superintendent of maintenance 
of a fleet operating more than 200 
delivery trucks tells me that the aver- 
age cost of each truck accident re- 
ported is $80 which represents a 
direct loss to the fleet owner on items 
on which he cannot or does not carry 
insurance. 

With the help of another mainte- 
nance superintendent we worked out 
the usually uninsured cost of a typical 
intersection collision. We arrived at 
a figure of $397 and although this 
accident may have been more severe 
than the average, some indication 
may be had regarding the volume of 
such costs which come directly out of 
the fleet owner's pocket. 


These few indications of the true 
cost of vehicle accidents will serve 
our immediate purposes. We will 
not even mention other cost items 
such as increased insurance rates and 
loss of good will which also are apt 
to follow vehicle accidents. 

With a clear-cut realization that 

(a) Fleet accidents interrupt the 
production of efficient commercial ve- 
hicle miles, and that (b) The fleet 
operator is paying a surprisingly high 
overcharge for the accidents involv- 
ing his drivers— 

There is but one direct course of 
action. 

The fleet operator must banish 
from his mind the idea that it is nec- 
essary for him to give his drivers 
some special educational, psycholog- 
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ical, monetary or inspirational treat- 
ment to enable them to drive carefully. 
His accident problem presents fun- 
damentally a problem in non-produc- 
tive operating cost elimination, Re- 
duced to this form, our fleet safety 
problem only needs some direct and 
aggressive executive control applied 
as you would apply it to any other 
operating cost problem. 


Si 


How May We Apply 
Managerial Control? 
N THE basis of our country- 
wide experience, it has been only 
during the last year or two that we 
have generally found fleet operators 
becoming aware of the efficiency of 
direct managerial methods for con- 
trolling their vehicle accident costs. 

For instance, a chain of six grocery 
stores back east had developed most 
unsatisfactory truck losses for two 
consecutive years. This in spite of 
the fact that their president is a 
young and capable individual who 
has been carrying on actively with 
all the conventional “tools” of the 
fleet accident prevention trade. 
Among other things he had been 
holding quarterly dinner meetings, at 
considerable expense, for all his 
drivers. These took the form of 
safety rallies. Last January he de- 
veloped a new method of attack. He 
decided to cut out all his meetings 
and rallies. He called in his various 
store managers and told them that 
from that day forward he expected 
them to control accident costs in the 
same way as he expected them to con- 
trol the cost of twine and wrapping 
paper and other things which came 
under their supervision. He told 
then that each month he would re- 
view all the accidents, in groups, as 
reported from each store, and that 
he would call each manager to ac- 
count should his experience appear 
to be out of line. During the first 
seven months of this year his truck 
acciderts costs have dropped 62 per 
cent from their 1932 level. This ex- 
ecutive used direct methods of acci- 
dent control and the conclusion is 
obvious. 

A delivery service operating 250 
trucks secured the following results 
which did not begin to accumulate 
until their adoption, during 1932, of 
an executive order from their presi- 
dent, governing drivers involved in 
automobile accidents : 


No. Accidents Frequency* 


Total 15% reduction 21% reduction 
Pr. fk. 33% reduction 38% reduction 


8% increase 
frequency per 100,000 miles 


Mileage 
*accident 

driven. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Notes on 1933 Mutual Convention 
Running Account of the Interesting Happenings 
at the Big Gathering in Minneapolis 


AINTAINING its established 
MI record of carrying on in spite 

of the depression, mutual in- 
surance turned out large and enthu- 
siastic numbers of delegates from 
practically every section of the coun- 
try at the annual convention held this 
year on October 9th to 12th at the 
Nicollet Hotel, in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Nearly forty states were 
represented. The various roll calls 
and the joint meetings of the Associa- 
tion and the Federation brought to- 
gether some of the largest Aassem- 
blages of mutual people in history. A 
conspicuous feature of the week was 
the fact that although the more im- 
portant programs did not begin until 
Tuesday morning, a surprising pro- 
portion of company executives were 
on hand as early as Sunday morning, 
and, what with the golf tournament 
on Monday and preliminary confer- 
ences and committee meetings, the 
mutual scene was a busy one. 

Those locally in charge had matters 
planned so efficiently that the schedule 
stepped along item by item with re- 
markably little deviation from the an- 
nounced program. All departments 
of the convention had this same qual- 
ity of clicking perfectly as to time 
and efficiency, and no other such oc- 
casion within memory was more 
smoothly managed. 

The addresses and round table dis- 
cussions were so many and so varied 
that only the high spots may be men- 
tioned in this report of the big meet- 
ing. The general theme was one of 
demonstration that mutual successes 
have continued remarkably through 
the depression era, due to good man- 
agement and the essential virtues of 
the mutual plan itself. Investment 
programs were shown to have been 
well handled in the interest of the 
policyholder, as was attested by the 
substantial dividends regularly de- 
clared and the prompt paying of 
losses, however heavy. 


HERE was an insistent empha- 
sis on the wisdom of the mu- 
tuals maintaining their excellently 
conservative financial set-up, and, as 
an aftermath, the companies may be 
expected during the coming year to 
watch even more closely than before 
the intelligent disposition of every 
insurance dollar that is entrusted to 
their care. 
Matters of cooperation in sales 
campaigns, in advertising, and in the 


technical routine of running business 
through offices, received a great deal 
of attention, and the exchange of 
ideas in these respects should go far 
to aid in keeping expense ratios at a 
low level and in cutting down losses. 

A running account of a convention 
of such magnitude, digesting each ad- 
dress and discussion, is, of course, 
next to impossible, but in this or 
subsequent issues of the Journal we 
hope to print the most significant 
talks which were in such form as to 
be released to the public. Before 
doing this, however, we are including 
below a number of paragraphs deal- 
ing with miscellaneous incidents and 
phases of the gathering as reminis- 
cences of the 1933 mutual meeting. 


a —_— 
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Consideration of the Code 

The N.R.A. Code came in for con- 
siderable discussion. One talk which 
had been scheduled to run a _ half 
hour lengthened out into a round 
table question-and-answer _ session 
which lasted for over two hours. The 
queries put to the speaker showed 
that the mutual companies had a high 
regard for the idea of living up to 
the letter of the reemployment agree- 
ment, the only difficulty being inter- 
pretations of border-line cases. At 
the end of the conference, several 
company managers who had_ been 
waiting for more information before 
signing on the N.R.A. dotted line, in- 
dicated that they were ready to go 
along with the administration and 
thus make it unanimous for the mu- 
tuals. 

No official of the N.R.A. was pres- 
ent, but the entire subject was given 
a good threshing out, and, in general, 
the delegates were well pleased with 
the explanations resulting from the 
discussion. A canvass of the com- 
pany representatives present demon- 
strated that practically all of the mu- 
tuals had signed the blanket code or 
the certificate of compliance at their 
earliest opportunity. 

In this connection it may be added 
that a hearing on a proposed perma- 
nent code, possibly taking in all types 
of insurance as well as the mutuals, 
will be held in the very near future. 


Advertising the Advertisers 
Although the advertising exhibit is 
covered at some length farther along 
in this report, the editor would like 
to voice his appreciation of this ex- 
cellent showing of publicity means 





and methods. The various circulars, 
sales letters, house organs, pamphlets, 
broadsides, novelty souvenirs and 
gifts, and brochures of selling plans 
were arranged in interesting and 
easily understood order, and drew 
a crowd every moment of every day 
of the convention. 


A feature exciting much attention 
was the exhibit of the National Ad- 
vertising campaign of the Mutual 
Fire and Casualty organizations. The 
advertisements themselves, enlarged 
to many times their original size, 
were on display along with several 
mammoth books filled with coupons 
which had come in as_ inquiries. 
Large numbers leafed over the huge 
pages bearing this concrete evidence 
of new interest in the mutuals from 
sections of the country widespread 
all over the United States. 

Congratulations to the Advertising 
Committee on the uniform excellence 
of the entire exhibit. 


Music to Soothe the Delegates 


A graceful item of courtesy by the 
Nicollet Hotel management was the 
musical concert given in the main 
lobby on Sunday evening preceding 
the convention. Solos by vocalists, 
pianists, and a violinist, all of high 
merit, gave a pleasing dash of color 
to the first of a continuing group of 
entertainments. Certainly, the dele- 
gates and their accompanying wives 
and daughters were made to feel per- 
fectly at home from the very begin- 
ning, and material for a full book of 
interesting reminiscences was pro- 
vided for all who attended. 


Slumber Contest 
Abundant good humor was charac- 
teristic of the entire convention, and 
there were many incidents which 
called for smiles and chuckles. At 
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Delegates, Wives, Daughters, and Sons on the Steps of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts During the 1933 Mutual Convention * 


one joint meeting which filled the ball 
room, two round-faced delegates of 
two hundred pounds and more heft, 
who had driven a large part of the 
night before to arrive in time for the 
morning session, succumbed to the 
demands of Morpheus and draped 
themselves in two chairs tilted 
against the rear wall of the big room, 
falling fast asleep with cherubic smiles 
upon their countenances. Their gen- 
tle snores were in a fair way to com- 
mand more attention than the speaker 
of the moment when they awoke with 
embarrassed starts and became lit- 
eral examples of classic question, 
“Was my face red?” 


We hasten to assure our readers 
that this instance was no reflection 
on the quality of the addresses given, 
but that this amusing circumstance 
was provided by the combination of 
a brisk night drive in the Minnesota 
air, a heavy breakfast, and a warm 
room. 


How to Make a Wife Stay Put 


The convention hotel, for all of its 
rich furnishings, still has the method 
of locking doors with old-fashioned 
keys which somehow remind one of 
the traditional Bastile. Early on the 
first day of the meeting, a delegate 
went out to a 7:30 breakfast con- 
ference, leaving his wife asleep in 
the room. The good lady slumbered 
on, having left a call for 8:30 in order 
to have time to prepare leisurely for 
a 9:00 o’clock appointment with a 
group of friends. When at last she 
donned her hat and furs, she stepped 
to the door and found it immovable. 
Realizing what had happened, she 
frantically went to the telephone and 


had her husband paged, but to no 
avail. She then telephoned to a num- 
ber of those who were to be her com- 
panions at breakfast, but found they 
had all started for the dining room. 
Ultimately she was reduced to the 
embarrassment of calling the man- 
ager of the hotel, who brought up a 
skeleton key and let her out, remark- 
ing that husbands were resorting to 
this practice more and more of late. 

Whether by accident or design, 
several other wives found themselves 
in a similar predicament the next 
morning after the news got around. 

For the Lovely Ladies 

Few ladies stayed locked in their 
rooms long, however, if the situation 
may be judged by the full attendance 
at the various functions given for the 
women only. On Tuesday, the 10th, 
there was a meeting which occupied 
most of the morning, participated in 
by Mrs. Fred Wessels of Savannah, 
Georgia; Mrs. George G. MaDan of 
Lansing, Michigan; Mrs. Gleason 
Allen of Minneapolis; Mrs. F. D. 
Leizear of Rockford, Maryland: 
Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald of Indianapolis : 
and Mrs. E. J. Brookhart of Celina, 
Ohio. Mrs. Fitzgerald sang a group 
of songs charmingly, and all joined 
under the leadership of Mrs. MaDan 
in various patriotic and popular airs. 


The rule against men was relaxed 
long enough for Harry P. Cooper to 
bring a cheering message of progress 
to the assemblage, which gave him an 
extra round of applause for ventur- 
ing into precincts where angels 
(male) fear to tread. 





*Copies of the above photo may ‘be obtained post- 
paid from D. F. Raihle, 2344 Nicollet Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., upon receipt of 65 cents. 


Mrs. Brookhart on retiring from a 
long service as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, received 
a token which jingled interestingly in 
a box, and with which we under- 
stand she was to buy for her birthday 
something which her husband has not 
yet thought of, if any. 

On Wednesday there was another 
meeting, having as its chief feature 
a travelogue about India by Mrs 
Charles I. Buxton of Owatonna, 
Minnesota. This proved to be an ab- 
sorbing picture of life in this section 
of the Orient, told with the wit and 
poise of a veteran lecturer. Many 
suggested that Mrs. Buxton should 
take to the Chautauqua Circuit. 

Mrs. MaDan again led in songs, 
and during the program all but con- 
vulsed the audience with singing a 
ditty, beginning “I with I wath a 
little fith.” 

Further, there were reports of 
committees on nominations, resolu- 
tions, reception, courtesy, and necro- 
logy, all done in a style to make the 
men look to their laurels. Officers 
elected were: President, Mrs. M. D. 
L. Rhodes, of Seattle, Washington ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. F. D. Leizear, 
of Sandy Spring, Maryland; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Fred C. Crom- 
er, of Los Angeles. 


Other Doings for Women 

Previously, on Monday, there had 
been a reception and tea at the Nic- 
ollet in honor of Mrs. Harry Harri- 
son, Mrs. Thomas G. McCracken, 
and Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald, these ladies 
being the wives of the chief execu- 
tives of the mutual organizations 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Insurance Company Investments 


HE task of insurance company management is dual 

in nature. First of all, it must, without undue ex- 

pense, secure sufficient business of satisfactory 
quality to earn an underwriting profit. Second, it must 
so invest the company’s assets and the premiums it re- 
ceives that these funds will earn a reasonable return and 
at the same time can be quickly converted into cash 
when obligations mature that cannot be met from current 
income. In a properly managed company, operating in 
normal times, underwriting and investment profits merge 
to form the net earnings, part of which go into reserves, 
part into surplus, and the remainder to either policy- 
holders or stockholders in the form of dividends. 


If a company sustains a steady underwriting loss, its 
eventual failure or retirement is certain, unless the in- 
vestment earnings are large enough to absorb the under- 
writing deficit. If a company is under constant drain 
from investment losses, its underwriting profit must com- 
pensate for them or it will be forced from business. 
When the investments become “frozen,” the company is 
doomed as soon as demands for funds exceed current 
income. 

OSSD 

T HAS been well established that the business of in- 
surance is affected with a public interest. For the 
protection of the public there is, in every state, a depart- 
ment of the government entrusted with the supervision 
of insurance companies, drawing its authority from the 
statutes of the state. Obviously, if a company fails, the 
public loses, since claims are not paid and the unearned 
premium held by the company cannot be recovered. To 
prevent failures, the states, either through specific legis- 
lation or regulations by their insurance departments, 
have attempted to put a curb on management practices 
which have proved dangerous. Reckless management, 
in a desire to secure large profits, is inclined to take 
chances, and, in the opinion of the legislatures, the pub- 
lic interest demands that certain restrictions be adopted. 
Such regulations and rules in the past have dealt almost 
entirely with the underwriting aspect of insurance, look- 
ing toward the protection of the solvency of the compa- 
nies and at the same time guaranteeing fair costs to the 
public. Except in the case of life insurance, very few 
states have attempted to restrict the investments in which 
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the management may place company funds. 


Unless 
movements having for their purpose the taking of some 
voluntary action by the fire and casualty companies, 
through their associations, to establish definite invest- 
men standards soon show themselves there will be agi- 
tation for investment control. 


The past two years have seen the retirement of a 
number of the largest casualty companies under cir- 
cumstances which indicate that the public will lose heav- 
ily. In practically all of these cases, one of the main 
contributing causes of the disaster which overtook the 
company was the terrific depreciation of speculative in- 
vestments. Management erred in two directions. Some 
companies, anxious to make a speculative profit through 
market fluctuations, purchased inordinately large quan- 
tities of common stocks, the value of which fell to a 
fraction of the price paid. Others, in order to further 
their own interests, made heavy investments in privately- 
owned holding companies or in the stocks or bonds of 
affiliated concerns, with the result that funds cannot be 
liquidated now except at a heavy sacrifice. Fire com- 
panies have not had the same record of failures, but 
depreciation of the value of invested assets has been 
almost equally alarming. 

The National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers has not been blind to the situation and its implica- 
tions. At the Dallas meeting of the Convention last fall, 
a speech was made by Commissioner Olsness of South 
Dakota in which the investment abuses which arise from 
interlocking directorates were pointed out. At the June 
convention in Chicago, Commissioner Knott of Florida 
submitted a paper on the investments of insurance com- 
panies, in which he said: 

“Although there are few legal restrictions upon investments 
by fire and casualty companies in common stock of other cor- 
porations, such investments by life companies are generally pro- 
hibited or restricted. It is my opinion, however, that common 
stocks are not desirable for investment by fire and casualty 
carriers, or by surety companies, unless to a very limited ex- 
tent. * * * But common stocks in their very nature are specu- 
lative, however legitimate the purposes of the organization, 
and ‘Speculation’ and ‘Insurance’ to my mind are contradictory. 


Certainly the reserve and the surplus of insurance companies 
should be invested only in senior securities.” 


SS 


HESE views, presented to a body, one of whose 

major problems for three years has been to work out 
an equitable scale of valuations which would protect the 
public and yet give every reasonable opportunity for re- 
covery to those companies whose investment indiscre- 
tions have put them in a difficult position, were well 
received. Action in the way of more definite restrictions 
would seem sure to follow if failures due to improper 
investments continue. 

Support for the proposal that the investments of in- 
surance companies should be rigidly regulated has been 
given by the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
The stock agents throughout the country suffered heav- 
ily in prestige, as well as in cash, through the retirement 
of such institutions as the Union Indemnity, the Globe 
and Rutgers, Public Indemnity, International Reinsur- 
ance, Independence Indemnity, National Surety, and 
Lloyds of America. 

Charles L. Gandy, then president of the Agents’ As- 
sociation, expressed their views at the recent Chicago 
Convention when he said: 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


For What We are About to Receive 


HE neighborhood discussion 

club — informal — was in full 

swing last Saturday night when 
I dropped into the corner drug store 
to buy a cigar. Hank Robinson, a 
leading attorney in our suburban vil- 
lage, was holding forth with custom- 
ary eloquence. 


“Here,” he said, “is Thanksgiving, 
just around the corner, and from all 
over the country come the rumblings 
of discontent. It’s a fine state of 
mind the people are in for celebra- 
tion of the annual festival of grati- 
tude.” 


Bud Wilson was dallying with a 
nut sundae at the soda fountain 
counter; Pres. Smith was sipping 
malted milk through two straws; 
Virgil Ramsey was arousing anxious 
tremors in Druggist Welmark’s heart 
by leaning against the cosmetic show- 
case; Carl Norbeck stood, with feet 
apart, blowing rings from his three 
for a quarter smoke. There were 
one or two others in Hank’s audience 
—faces familiar cn the 8.17 in the 
morning, but names unknown to me. 
I distracted Druggist Welmark’s at- 
tention from his imperilled rouge and 
cold cream long enough to buy a 
dime cigar. Then I seated myself on 
one of those wire-backed chairs 
which are to be found in pharmacies. 
They are specially designed, it has 
always seemed to me, for the purpose 
of discouraging prolonged occupancy, 
but I was hopeful that Attorney Rob- 
inson’s remarks might evoke some 
lively comment. They did. 

“The people are in no worse a 
state of mind than they have been for 
the past three years or more,” said 
Norbeck between smoke rings. 


‘6 SN’T that putting it mildly?” 

asked Ramsey, raising himself 
from the show case to the great relief 
of Doc Welmark. “Admitted that 
there are rumblings and even some 
clamor, I regard those manifestations 
as more wholesome and hopeful than 
the clammy silence of bewildered in- 
action which had settled on the na- 
tion before the new regime began. 
They are signs of returning vitality. 
The opiate of utter discouragement 
is losing its effect, and the patient 
under more vigorous treatment is 
squirming and crying ‘Ouch!’ I 
think that even those who are hurling 
‘dead cats’ at the N. R. A. might, 
under pressure, confess that even 
they had reason to be grateful for the 
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stimulus to exercise mental and vocal 
muscles that were growing flabby. 
And the agrarian tumult is encourag- 
ing proof that the farmer is not near- 
ly so dead as he thought himself.” 

“That sort of purblind optimism 
gets my goat,” exclaimed Hank Rob- 
inson. “Look what is happening to 
the constitution !” 

“Well, what is happening to it?” 
inquired Bud Wilson, blandly, as he 
toyed with the spoon with which he 
had been eating his sundae. “I hear 
you lawyers trembling for the consti- 
tution, but what is the matter with 
the venerable document ?” 


‘ss T is being shot full of holes,” 
said the attorney. “We are on 
our way to fascism or socialism or 
something like that. Nobody really 
knows where we are going. We have 
a virtual dictatorship, and the old 
spirit of individual initiative which 
made America a great and prosperous 
nation is being stifled, smothered, 
garotted.” 
“Gosh!” exclaimed Wilson, “‘is it 
as bad as that? Doc, I need a stimu- 
lant. Give me a small coke.” 


“Hold on a minute,” put in. Ram- 
sey. “Let’s look at the indictment 
before we hang the accused. Who 
says the constitution is being shot 
full of holes ? Nobody who has shown 
any readiness to put that charge to 
the test in the Supreme Court. When- 
ever selfish privilege is threatened it 
becomes suddenly alarmed for the 
safety of the constitution. As for 
this dictatorship you talk about, it 
seems to me that as long as we are 
free to elect our representatives and 
they are free to act; as long as the 
press is unmuzzled and freedom of 
speech prevails we are a long way 
from a dictatorship. Every dictator- 
ship the world has known has moved 
in its beginning against representative 
government, free press and free 
speech. You know, Hank, you are 
not running the least risk of your 
personal liberty or welfare by say- 
ing the things you have said today. 
You know that they have been said 
repeatedly in public speeches and in 
newspapers. Has any person or any 
newspaper been suppressed as a con- 
sequence? Not one. Flinging dead 
cats is still the sacred privilege of 
the American citizen, and, for one, I 
want him to enjoy it without inter- 
ference, even if I dislike the odor of 
the accumulating felines.” 


i 


“But what about garotting indi- 
vidual initiative, Virgil? Hank has 
you there, I think,” said Pres. Smith, 
who had sibilantly drained the last 
drop in his glass. 

“The greatest danger to individual 
initiative comes from anti-social 
abuse of individual power and ad- 
vantage. Nothing so certainly pro- 
vokes collective action in restraint of 
individualism,” declared Virgil. “In- 
dividual initiative must be taught to 
play the game fairly, and not by 
kicking the other fellow in the face. 
If it cries out that it is being garot- 
ted because rules of fair competition 
are being imposed upon it, that is the 
best proof that it has become dan- 
gerously anti-social.” 

“Fine talk. You sound like a 
member of the brain trust,” Hank as- 
serted. “But, wiping the froth from 
this discourse, where are we going?” 
“- am not so sure I can tell you,” 

said Virgil, “but, at least, we 
are not running in circles as we were. 
If the dead cat hurlers will let us, I 
fancy that by trial and error we will 
work our way into a system of busi- 
ness and industry that will be fairer 
to all of us, although not so generous 
to the few. Frankly it is an adven- 
ture, but I have faith in the funda- 
mental goodwill and common sense of 
the American people, and I believe 
that ultimately, in spite of incidental 
blunders, they will reach an under- 
standing of mutual problems more 
intelligent and more just, and settle 
down to play the game with rules 
designed to give every individual a 
better chance. That cannot be done 
in a few months, nor yet without 
much disturbanee in the doing; but 
to believe that it cannot be done at 
all is to abandon hope for human 
nature and its social organization.” 
suppose that optimistic outlook 
will be the basis of your thanks- 
giving?” Hank Robinson ejaculated, 
as he shouldered his way to the door. 

“T am thankful because child Jabor 
is ended, because several million per- 
sons have gone back to work, because 
starvation wages have been ruled 
out,” said Virgil. “Yes, and I am 
thankful for what, in my optimism, 
I think we are about to receive— 
after the dead cats have been incin- 
erated.” 

“The meeting is adjourned,” said 
Doc. “I must get back to work,” and 
he dodged into his prescription lab- 
oratory as the neighbors took the hint. 








Editorial 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“During the year the unbelievable be- 
came a reality. It was part of our ritual 
that strong stock insurance companies 
could not find themselves financially em- 
barrassed, certainly that failure was out 
of the question. But fail some of them 
did. Agents of these companies were 
stunned. Companies which for years had 
stood like a rock through fire and flood, 
disaster and war, could not withstand the 
shock of financial depression, with the 
bottom dropping out of the securities mar- 
ket and the banks closing on all sides.” 

Realizing that a major cause of 
such failures was an unwise invest- 
ment policy, the executive committee 
of the Agents’ Association adopted a 
resolution favoring the segregation of 
unearned premium reserve and loss 
reserve funds of fire, casualty and 
surety companies, and the investment 
of such reserves in securities of the 
type of national, state and high grade 
municipal bonds. <A copy of this 
resolution was sent to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and is now being considered 
by the valuations committee. 


QOS 


HE latest statements on these 

questions were those of Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick of 
New York and Commissioner Merton 
L. Brown of Massachusetts, made at 
a gathering of stock casualty execu- 
tives late in September. Mr. Van 
Schaick, whose grasp of insurance 
problems entitles him to speak with 
authority, attributed company failures 
to underwriting and investment er- 
rors. He said, in part: 

“It has always been believed that there 
is a definite relationship between surrepti- 
tious rate cutting and insolvency. Pro- 
ceedings in the course of liquidation have 
proved it conclusively. The same rela- 
tionship to insolvency is seen in other well- 
known practices which are forbidden by 
law and condemned in public but some- 
times indulged in through the stimulus of 
competition.” 

Calling attention to the tendency 
which developed during boom times 
to indulge in unsound underwriting 
in the hope of counterbalancing for 
it with an investment profit, he said: 

“Nothing could be more salutary for 
insurance as a whole than to have that 
bubble burst. Sound underwriting coupled 
with high grade management is the best 
protection that is afforded the public. It 
is hoped that the sad experience of specu- 
lative investments has sunk deep and wide.” 

Still more scathing was the denun- 
ciation of improper investment prac- 
tices delivered by Commissioner 
Brown. He said, in part: 

“There is convincing evidence that a 
large number of the failures of casualty 
companies during recent years have been 
due in large part to loose, if not reckless, 
investment and underwriting policies. It 
seems safe to affirm that if more circum- 
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spect and conservative methods in respect 
to investments and underwriting had been 
pursued in the years of prosperity, some, 
if not many of these disasters would 
probably have been averted. 


“The excessive investment of funds in 
such speculative securities (common stocks 
and real estate bonds) with inflated values, 
due in many cases to a failure to repress 
the gambling instinct, a desire to make 
what is colloquially called a ‘cleanup’ could 
only spell disaster when deflation came. 
Securities that depreciate rapidly must be 
disposed of at great loss when funds are 
needed to pay losses and expenses.” 


Qoaoe< 

LL of this agitation for stricter 

investment practices on the part 
of the stock companies, the result of 
stock company failures this year, 
finds the mutuals only mildly inter- 
ested, since in both theory and prac- 
tice they are far more conservative. 
The foundation stone of their in- 
vestment policy has been safety of 
principal rather than the possibility 
of a larger interest return or specu- 
lative profit. The mutual viewpoint 
was expressed more than a year ago 
by the special investment committee 
appointed jointly by the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Compa- 
nies and the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies to draw up an investment pro- 
gram for mutual companies. The 
committee reached the conclusion that 
a conservative program would place 
at least 50% of the loss reserve in 
United States, State, and Municipal 
bonds (of cities having a population 
of over 100,000), and the other 50% 
in bonds (not including industrial 
bonds) and mortgages, all such in- 
vestments to be legal investments for 
savings banks in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New York. The un- 
earned premium reserve and not less 
than 50% of the surplus would be 
invested in the same class of securi- 
ties. Such a plan is far more con- 
servative than any suggested by other 
responsible groups. 

Experience during the past four 
years has shown that the conserva- 
tive mutual investment program has 
paid rich dividends. Mark Kemper, 
in a speech before the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies at Minneapolis, 
pointed out that the ten largest mu- 
tual insurance companies experienced 
a depreciation of 34% in investment 
values from June 30, 1931, to the low 
values of 1932, while their stock com- 
petitors had a loss of 43% during 
the same period. Professor Kulp of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in an 
address delivered before the Wharton 
Round Table of Insurance, points out 
that the capital loss on investments 
of stock fire companies during 1929, 





1930, and 1931 was 26.5% of their 
admitted assets, whereas the capital 
loss of the mutuals was only 14.6%. 
In the casualty field, over the same 
period, the stock companies had a 
capital loss of 13% of their admitted 
assets, whereas the mutuals lost 9.6% 
of their admitted assets. 
QOD 


HE conservatism of the mutuals 

is indicated not only by the state- 
ments of their spokesmen and the re- 
sults they have secured, but also in a 
detailed analysis of the percentage 
distribution of assets for stock and 
mutual fire insurance companies, 
given in the 1933 Insurance Year 
Book, published by the Spectator 
Company. It shows that the stocks 
had 41.03% of their assets in bonds, 
the mutuals 53.67%. The stock com- 
panies had invested 39.66% of their 
assets in stocks, the mutuals a little 
more than half as much, or 20.8%. 
Cash and government bonds held by 
stock companies amounted to 15.33% 
of their assets, whereas the mutuals 
had 18.53% in such form. 


In every particular, therefore, the 
mutual companies show a sounder 
grasp of the fundamentals of insur- 
ance investment. It is to this grasp 
on fundamentals in both underwrit- 
ing and investment departments that 
mutual executives attribute the ex- 
cellent results they have attained dur- 
ing the depression years. To it, also, 
can be given credit for the fact that 
the mutual companies, as a group, 
survived the economic storm which 
brought disaster to so many of the 
stock carriers. 


What conclusions are to be drawn 
from the facts presented ? 


1. That there would seem to be 
need for reform in the investment 
practices of fire and casualty com- 
panies. If the companies do not mend 
their ways quickly and voluntarily, 
they will undoubtedly be forced to 
submit to intensive regulations by 
statute. Sometimes legislation of this 
character introduced under the force 
of distressing circumstances is in 
many respects unsound and often- 
times unnecessarily restrictive, espe- 
cially for companies honestly, con- 
servatively, and intelligently managed. 

2. That insurance companies must, 
in fact, be strictly operated as insur- 
ance companies and, therefore, great- 
er attention must be paid to funda- 
mentals, such as underwriting and 
accident and fire prevention. Efforts 
have been too largely concentrated on 
securing volume merely for the pur- 
poses of investment with an eye 
cocked to huge profits. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Local Farm Mutuals for the Insurance of Live Stock Are More and More Modernizing Their Plan of Operation. 


Methods of Farmers’ Mutuals 


Discussing Practices Which Make for Stability and the 
Necessity of a Sound Financial Structure 


ARMERSY’ mutual fire insurance, 

and also other forms of insur- 

ance written by farmers’ mutu- 
als, are characterized by a marked 
variety of methods and practices in 
the conduct of the business. This is 
still true notwithstanding a noticeable 
tendency in the last score of years to- 
ward increased standardization or 
concentration on methods and prac- 
tices that have proved superior to 
others. 

The years since 1920, and particu- 
larly the last three years, have tested 
these methods and practices as they 
have rarely, if ever, been tested be- 
fore. Hence the present would seem 
to be a particularly good time for 
members and officers of these local 
farm mutuals to take stock and to 
ascertain for their respective com- 
panies if the methods adhered to and 
the practices followed, are as sound 
and practicable as those in vogue in 
other mutual companies. Here and 
there retirements of farmers’ mutuals 
have occurred. While these in- 
stances have been surprisingly few, 
when we consider the large number 
of such companies in operation and 
compare their record with insurance 
retirements generally, yet many of the 
surviving farm mutuals will no doubt 


By V. N. VALGREN 


Washington, D. C. 


PART I. Post-Loss anp ApvANCE 
ASSESSMENTS, 


be willing to admit that they have 
held on by an uncomfortably narrow 
margin. 

The directors, officers and mem- 
bers of the local mutuals that have 
retired may, of course, argue with 
apparent plausibility that farm con- 
ditions in their territories were such 
that trouble was inevitable, and will 
perhaps point to the numerous fail- 
ures of banks and other institutions 
and of individual farmers around 
and about them. It is quite probable, 
however, that the conditions in each 
locality where a farm mutual has re- 
tired, can be duplicated over and over 
again by the conditions in other areas 
where the local mutuals have not only 
survived, but have continued to serve 
their members without serious threat 
of collapse. 

OSD 
HE largest number of mutual 
retirements, considered on a per- 
centage basis, has been among live- 
stock insurance companies. That 
most of these companies have gone 
out of business during the prolonged 


agricultural depression, greatly in- 
tensified in the last few years by the 
general world-wide industrial de- 
moralization, needs but brief expla- 
nation and no apology. With their 
incomes severely depleted, farmers 
in most cases would no longer con- 
sider insuring their livestock, but 
carried their own risk of loss from 
disease or accident among their ani- 
mals. Most of these livestock mu- 
tuals therefore simply dried up for 
lack of business. The remaining live- 
stock mutuals-in the United States 
can now be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. A noticeable pick-up in 
the demand for this form of protec- 
tion is already said to be in evidence 
in the territory of at least one of 
these mutuals. 

Fire and windstorm mutuals have 
not experienced any such lack of in- 
terest in their form of protection not- 
withstanding the meagerness of farm 
income and the difficulty of meeting 
premium and assessment payments. 
Whether justified or not, the feeling 
is relatively common among Ameri- 
can farmers that livestock insurance 
is something to be considered only 
when incomes are ample and _live- 
stock prices are reasonably high. Fire 
and windstorm insurance are by most 
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farmers recognized as necessities. 
The difficulty of eliminating the moral 
hazard in livestock insurance and the 
resulting tendency toward a high cost 
of protection in relation to losses suf- 
fered by efficient and careful farmers, 
accounts no doubt to some extent for 
this attitude. 

Few farmers have voluntarily 
dropped their fire and windstorm in- 
surance. In mutuals where loss of 
membership has occurred, it has 
usually meant merely a shift to some 
other farmers’ mutual, which by rea- 
son of sounder methods and better 
business practices has kept its cost of 
insurance lower and its permanence 
and stability less open to question. 

QOD> 


T is not possible in a brief article 
to outline all, or even many, of 

the variations in methods and prac- 
tices that have contributed to the re- 
tirement of some local farmers’ mu- 
tuals and in considerable embarrass- 
ment to others, or that on the other 
hand have helped to keep hundreds 
of such companies safe and sound 
under the most trying economic con- 
ditions that the current generation 
has witnessed. The present article 
will be limited to certain methods and 
practices pertaining to farm company 
assessments, most, though not all of 
the farm mutuals in this country 
being properly classed as “assessment 
companies.” 

Some of the farm mutuals have 
continued the practice adopted when 
they were first organized as small 
community concerns, of what may 
be called post-loss assessment. Little 
if anything more than the policy fee 
is collected at the time insurance is 
written. Ina few of the very small 
companies an assessment is made 
after each material loss. More gen- 
erally the post-loss assessment com- 
panies, by reason of increased mem- 
bership, have found this to be im- 
practicable, and have adopted the 
practice of deferring assessments by 
borrowing the money for the payment 
of losses as they occur, and then as- 
sessing once, or perhaps twice a 
year, to pay for the cumulated losses, 
or rather the indebtedness incurred 
in caring for them. This literal 
hand-to-mouth plan, or in its modified 
form, this continuous in-and-out-of- 
debt plan, worked fairly well as long 
as farm conditions were reasonably 
prosperous and rural banks could be 
relied upon to finance the business of 
such mutuals. 

Even under such conditions, how- 
ever, the post-loss assessment plan 
has the weakness that some of the 
protection given by the company will 
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never be paid for. There will always 
be some who dispose of their prop- 
erty, or in the case of tenants, who 
move out of the company’s territory, 
and who fail to pay for the insurance 
they have enjoyed. Furthermore, a 
company that operates on this post- 
loss plan presents at any rate to those 
who are not accustomed to such a 
plan a constant appearance of being 
in difficulty, and its policies are in 
danger of being rejected even by im- 
partial credit institutions that require 
insurance on property securing their 
mortgage loans. 
oO 


N a time of depression, however, 

the above mentioned handicaps 
were overshadowed by the difficulty, 
amounting in some cases to an im- 
possibility, of obtaining loans to tide 
the company over until the usual as- 
sessment date. In some cases local 
banks were no longer in existence ; in 
other cases, though the banks which 
formerly had extended credit were 
still there, they were unable to take 
care of the company, and in yet other 
cases the banks refrained from doing 
so by reason of their own adverse ex- 
periences in attempting to collect 
overdue farm debts under the condi- 
tions that existed. 


The post-loss assessment plan, 
though perhaps quite logical as an 
initial plan for a small and closely 
knit community, apparently assumes 
that the insured member owes the 
company nothing until losses suffi- 
cient to justify an assessment have 
occurred. Every true insurance com- 
pany gives protection from the min- 
ute its policy goes into effect. Un- 
der the plan in question, therefore, 
the member enjoys something for 
which he has not paid. In effect the 
local post-loss assessment company is 
selling something on credit even 
though it probably never had any 
conscious intention of being either a 
credit merchant or any kind of a loan 
institution. 


It may also be pointed out in this 
connection that the post-loss assess- 
ment plan tends to charge against in- 
surance protection an element of cost 
that has nothing to do with insurance. 
The interest paid on money borrowed 
in order to defer an assessment is 
really an expense incurred by the 
company for the purpose of extend- 
ing credit to its members and not ac- 
tually a part of the cost of insuring 
their property. This interest item 
may not be very large, but by what- 
ever its amount may be, it decreases 
the apparent efficiency of the com- 
pany in comparison with other com- 





panies that do not extend free credit 
to their policyholders. 


A better and safer plan, and hap- 
pily one that has gained considerable 
adherence in recent years among as- 
sessment companies, is that of col- 
lecting a year’s estimated cost of in- 
surance as an advance assessment 
when a member enters, and then con- 
tinuing to assess annually in advance 
during the policy term. This plan 
also lends itself to the practice of 
building up and having on hand a 
reasonable reserve fund. A_ small 
allowance for such fund, over and 
above the estimated insurance cost, 
based on past experience, will soon 
amount to a respectable fund that can 
be temporarily drawn upon in times 
of unexpected heavy losses. Such 
a fund will also add greatly to the 
stability and standing of the company 
in the eyes of its members and pros- 
pective members, as well as in the 
estimate of mortgage lenders and 
others with whom the company comes 


in contact. 
oaOa 


NDER an advance assessment 
U plan a member who leaves the 
company’s territory will have paid, 
at least in approximate amount, the 
cost of the protection he has received. 
Unpleasant quarrels with disgruntled 
members over the payment for past 
protection is avoided, and losses due 
to failure to collect assessments are 
largely eliminated. Where, as is true 
in a few States, the laws governing 
farm mutuals prescribe post-loss as- 
sessments such laws should be 
amended. 

It is safe to say that many local 
farm mutuals that have continued on 
the post-loss assessment plan have in 
recent years regretted their failure 
earlier to shift to the now relatively 
common advancement - assessment 
plan. Caught in the depression, it 
was, for the time being, difficult if 
not impossible to make the change. 
To do so all of a sudden meant, of 
course, that the members would have 
to be assessed one year’s cost in ar- 
rears and one in advance during a 
single year, and such a demand under 
depression conditions was quite out 
of the question. 

With a return to more normal times 
it should not be very difficult for an 
otherwise well managed company and 
with a satisfactory cost record, to 
make the transition gradually over a 
period of five years or so, if to do so 
in a single year is still deemed inex- 
pedient. By collecting from all new 


members of these local assessment 
companies about one annual assess- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Public Attitude Affects Rates 
Apathy Toward Exorbitant Claims Boosts Cost 


Radio Speech Given at Hartford, Conn. 


By HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut. 


NSURANCE has best been de- 
] scribed as a system whereby the 

losses of the few are distributed 
among the many. Failure to realize 
this fundamental is the cause of much 
misunderstanding and unwarranted 
criticism on the part of the public. 


In the last few years there has been 
an increasing chorus of complaint 
that insurance companies are trying 
to avoid the payment of claims be- 
cause they are hard-pressed, that they 
are inclined to “welsh” on their con- 
tracts. This suspicious attitude is un- 
justified as far as the reputable com- 
panies are concerned; any company 
which showed an unwillingness to 
settle legitimate claims would be ban- 
ished from Connecticut or any other 
state in short order. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
these times insurance companies must 
pay particular attention to claims in 
view of the well-known inclination of 
many persons who are in financial 
straits and not above cheating to seek 
to put over illegitimate claims. Re- 
flection should convince those who 
criticise insurance companies on this 
score that they would do as the insur- 
surance executives are doing if they 
were in their places. For they will 
realize that the insurance companies, 
in a manner of speaking, are the pub- 
lic and are distributing the public's 
money when they pay claims. Since 
insurance is a system whereby the 
losses of the few are distributed 
among the many, it follows that the 
greater the losses the more the pub- 
lic must pay in the form of higher 
rates. 


I’ the public fully understood the 
| relationship between the payment 
of claims and insurance rates we 
would very soon hear few complaints 
about the unwillingness of insurance 
companies to pay legitimate claims 
and it would not be long before juries 
would cease “soaking the insurance 
companies.” Many lines of business 
have been victimized by rackets in 
recent years and the insurance busi- 
ness has not been immune. It 1s gen- 
erally known that life and casualty 
companies have been defrauded out 
of millions of dollars by organized 
rings of claim fakers. The opera- 
tions of these rings have been graphi- 
cally depicted in certain recent mo- 


tion pictures in which ambulance 
chasing and similar unlawful deeds 
were the themes of the stories. The 
insurance companies have had to 
wage a terrific battle against the in- 
surance racketeers and the battle is 
not yet won. 

In this connection I will read an 
editorial which appeared in Monday's 
issue of the Meriden Journal. 

“PENALIZING THE INNOCENT” 

“Attention was called in a Connecticut 
court the other day to the fact that a liti- 
gant had found little trouble in collecting 
on damage claims several times within a 
comparatively short period. And, one may 
presume, this person would still have en- 
countered no difficulty if an insurance com- 
pany had been behind the latest defendant. 
Disregarding the merits or demerits of the 
case in question, this situation is becoming 
important. 

“The reluctance of the casualty insur- 
ance companies to fight is well known. 
They say it’s no use, that juries and others 
connected with cases discriminate against 
them, and that it is up to them to make the 
best settlements possible without going to 
trial. Another excuse is that their busi- 
ness is damaged if they get a reputation 
for contesting claims. 

“Honest policyholders are beginning to 
rebel over payments, many of them fraudu- 
lent, that result in keeping premiums need- 
lessly high. Last year these companies 
paid out $96,000,000, an increase of more 
than $7,000,000 in twelve months. Com- 
pany officials have estimated that $14,000,- 
000 of this, or 15 per cent, was not received 
honestly. 


“There are evidences that the public is 
beginning to realize that soaking the in- 
surance companies means soaking society 
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in general. There are indications also that 
the companies are going to try to put a 
stop to the penalizing of innocent policy- 
holders ‘for the benefit of unscrupulous 
persons, aided and abetted by dishonest 
doctors and lawyers. It’s high time that 
the companies became hard-boiled and 
they should be given support from the pub- 
lic in the campaign they have started 
against the “accident racketeer.” 

“Persons, businesses and municipalities 
need insurance and every effort should be 
made to keep the rates down to where all 
can have this necessary coverage.” 


DOD 

HAT would the average person 

think of the management of an 
insurance company that permitted the 
payment of all claims submitted 
without regard to their merits? How 
much confidence in the company 
would such management inspire and 
how long would the company continue 
in business under such a careless pol- 
icy? Insurance companies are justi- 
fiably proud of their records of quick 
settlement of legitimate claims, but 
they should not be subjected to crit- 
icism for going slow on claims that 
do not seem to them valid. They owe 
it to their policyholders to practice 
caution. 

The Connecticut insurance depart- 
ment is often requested to aid persons 
who have claims against companies 
which for some reasons have not 
been paid. Few instances are found 
of wilful refusal by reliable insurance 
companies to settle claims. Most of 
the appeals made to the insurance de- 
partment arise from a misunder- 
standing and the department uses its 
good offices to effect a mutually satis- 
factory settlement. This is one of 
the many ways in which the depart- 
ment aids the public. It is always 





Sympathetic Juries, Rendering Verdicts for Unreasonably Large Damages in Accident 
Cases, Boost the Rates for Their Own Insurance. 
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prepared to answer inquiries concern- 
ing companies and agents and to in- 
vestigate any complaints of unsound 
or unethical practices. 


Closely related to the subject of 
claims is the matter of accidents and 
insurance rates. It should be gen- 
erally understood that there is a vital 
relationship between the number and 
extent of the accidents that occur and 
the rates charged. When accidents 
increase, rates go up; when there are 
less accidents, the rates are lower. It 
is clear that the public by preventing 
accidents can reduce insurance costs 
and that the public, and not the insur- 
ance companies, pays for its own 
carelessness and recklessness. 


OOonm> 


M°> insurance companies try 
to keep their rates as low as 
possible consistent with safety, in 
order to be able to sell their policies 
to as many people as possible and 
thus distribute the risks widely, a 
vital principle of insurance. When 
they raise rates it is with extreme re- 
luctance but made necessary by 
mounting claims. 


Control of rates lies to a large de- 
gree with the public, which should 
realize that care means lower rates 
and carelessness higher rates. What 
has been done in reducing fire insur- 
ance rates can and should be done 
to reduce the rates of other types of 
insurance, 


In 1902 the American public was 
paying an average rate of $1.15 for 
$100 of fire insurance protection. 
Last year this rate was slightly over 
70 cents; a reduction of 40 per cent 
in the average rate in 30 years, a 
saving of millions of dollars. This 
saving was made possible because the 
public cooperated in making property 
safer from fire, and the companies 
passed along the benefits to the pub- 
lic in the form of reduced rates. The 
same thing will happen to casualty in- 
surance rates when factories, high- 
ways and other places where acci- 
dents occur are made safer. 


The insurance companies have 
spent vast sums of money for re- 
search and experiments designed to 
reduce fire hazards, eliminate acci- 
dents, prevent sickness and prolong 
human life. The public will continue 
to benefit from the savings that are 
effected through these efforts. 


The most important thing in insur- 
ance is not the rate, high or low, but 
what stands back of the insurance 
policy, whether or not the company is 
reliable. Persons seeking bargains in 
insurance are doomed to disappoint- 
ment and probable loss. They should 
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choose their insurance thoughtfully. 
A company to remain stavle and 
strong must charge adequate rates. 
insurance policies of all kinds can be 
bought at low rates, but you may be 
sure the policies are low grade, lim- 
ited in the protection they afford. 
When a person buys insurance, he 
buys, so to speak, peace of mind; 
there can be no peace of mind with 
cheap insurance. 

Most of the companies which sell 
cheap insurance are not licensed to 
do business in Connecticut. The Con- 
necticut Insurance Department re- 
quires all insurance companies to 
meet certain requirements as to capi- 
tal and surplus and management be- 
tore they are granted licenses to op- 
erate in Connecticut. And having 
been admitted to do business in this 
state, they must annually file a com- 
plete financial statement with the In- 
surance Commissioner so that their 
status may be known at any time. 


SS 


INCE an unlicensed company is 

not under the supervision of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, 
either because it cannot meet the De- 
partment’s requirements or does not 
choose to submit itself to the Depart- 
ment’s scrutiny, the Insurance Com- 
missioner cannot vouch for the sol- 
vency or reliability of the company. 


Nor, in the event of a suit against 
such a company, can papers be served 
on him as is done when suit is 
brought against a duly licensed in- 
surance company. Such suits must 
be brought in the state in which the 
company has its home office. The un- 
licensed companies seek business by 
mail, radio and advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals. Connec- 
ticut radio stations and publications 
are forbidden by law to help such 
companies solicit business. It should 
be remembered that whereas the lic- 
ensed companies pay taxes in Con- 
necticut, the unlicensed companies, 
being beyond the law, escape taxation. 
No Connecticut resident who wants 
insurance protection that really pro- 
tects need do business with unlicensed 
companies, for there are more than 
450 companies licensed in Connecti- 
cut. 

Investigation of unlicensed com- 
panies by the Connecticut Insurance 
Department often leads to startling 
results. To take a recent example, one 
company advertising ‘a life protec- 
tion policy for only $1, which pays 
$1000 for death from any Cause,” was 
found to have total admitted assets 
of $232.36 as against total unpaid 
claims of $21,319.73. And not only 
was the company unsound, but the ad- 





vertisement, which was submitted to 
and rejected by Connecticut news- 
papers, was grossly untrue, because 
as a matter of fact the $1 is payable 
every time a member dies, which to- 
gether with a $10 initation fee and 
$3 or $4 quarterly expense dues, 
makes the annual charge higher than 
the average term rate charged by any 
old-line life company with a reputa- 
tion to maintain and with millions of 
dollars of assets pledged to secure its 
contracts. 

The moral of this talk is cheap in- 
surance by any other name is still 
cheap insurance. 

OO> 


Globe & Rutgers THE Tricontinen- 
Control Sold tal Corporation 

has purchased a 
major interest in the stock of the 
Globe & Rutgers Company from 
President E. C. Jameson and his 
associates. 

It is felt that this action will mean 
the reentry of the Globe & Rutgers 
into the field of active operation, 
probably with an entirely new man- 
agement. Through sale of its securi- 
ties from time to time the company 
now has cash resources in the bank of 
nearly $5,000,000 and if it can secure 
support from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation it is probable that 
it will be ready to reopen. 


All Is Not AS an_ interesting 

Fair in Sash commentary on com- 

Weight Code petitive methods con- 

sider this solemn pro- 

vision in the NRA code filed by the 
sash weight industry : 

“No salesman or other employes shall 
make bets or in any way gamble with any 
customer or customer’s employe for the 
purpose or with the intent of losing, nor 
shall any salesman or employe give any 
gratuity, cash, or present of substantial 
value to any customer or prospective cus- 
tomer or customer’s employes. No sales- 
man or employe shall make loans of any 
kind to any customer or prospective cus- 
tomer or customer’s employes.” 


Lumbermens’ of IN a produc- 
Chicago Entertain tion contest 
Production Winners held between 
at Fair the dates of 


January 1 and 
September 30, the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago 
awarded forty-eight trips to the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress with all ex- 
penses paid. The forty-eight win- 
ners congregated in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 10, for a four-day celebration. 
As a climax to the entertainment, 
the winners were the guests of Presi- 
dent James S. Kemper at the Union 
League Club, while the ladies of the 
party were entertained by Mrs. James 
S. Kemper at the Woman’s Athletic 
Club. 











Mutual Convention 
(Continued from Page 17) 


sponsoring the convention. There was 
music by an excellent orchestra, a 
great deal of companionable chatter 
between times, and a continual serv- 
ice of novel sandwiches and cakes, 
with coffee and candy. The men did 
not get in on this, either. 


Tuesday noon, the ladies stepped 
into luxurious busses and were 
whisked out to the Minikahda Club, 
which, in spite of its Indian name, 
is a most handsome and modern 
pleasure place mentioned somewhat 
with awe in Minneapolis as a play- 
ground of the elite. Certain it was 
that all of the women set this moment 
down as a view of the Twin City 
world from the very top of fashion’s 
ladder. A sumptuous luncheon was 
served, and here again a break was 
given to only one man in the person 
of Merle Potter, dramatic critic of 
the Minneapolis Journal, who talked 
on his observations in Hollywood. 
After this, there were cards and an 
unique contest for favors ranging 
from lamps to sewing kits. It was a 
wonderful afternoon—or so we were 
told, since mere editors were not in- 
vited. 

Praise for Weather Committee 

The weather, which threatened to 
be cold and clammy on the first day, 
gradually cleared to give the conven- 
tion crowd a break, much to the re- 
lief of the entertainment committee, 
who regarded the cold, damp mist of 
Sunday as a personal reflection on 
their efficiency. Before long, some- 
one pulled the right lever at the me- 
teoroligical station, the skies cleared, 
and the sun shone out with true Min- 
nesota hospitality. Without doubt, 
no more beautiful day was ever made 
to order than Wednesday, on the af- 
ternoon of which the convention 
crowd was taken on a bus ride about 
the Twin Cities and their environs. 
The entire tour was full of pleasure 
to the sight-seers, but all agreed that 
the one particular scenic gem of the 
ride was a view across the island- 
studded lakes in the suburbs, where 
masses of autumn foliage towered 
into the sunlight like a thousand 
prisms of chromatic splendor. No 
painting of the north woods in the 
glory of autumn ever has quite caught 
the rich pastel coloring which was 
here spread out for mile upon mile. 


Visit to the Retail Hardware 


At the conclusion of the trip, R. J. 
Grant of the Retail Hardware guided 
the guests to the handsome office 
building of that company and regaled 
the travelers with much-appreciated 
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coffee and frappe and sandwiches, 
and, with pardonable pride, took 
everybody through the well-equipped 
tooms of the model establishment. 
Included was the pleasure of meeting 
Chas. F. Ladner, the President, and 
the other officers. Roses for the 
ladies and souvenir pencils for the 
men were handed out at the exit, to 
everybody’s delight. 
Twin Cities Stores Have Boom 

Both the big and little stores of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul proved at- 
tractive hunting grounds for the 
ladies keen on the scent of quality 
goods and bargain prices. It is said 
that more than one husband cashed 
an extra check at the hotel or hastily 
wired home for more funds. Pur- 
chasers were reported from as wide a 
range as furs to a new fangled potato 
masher which apparently has not yet 
achieved distribution in other parts of 
the country. Antique shops were in- 
vaded, and one enthusiast was about 
to buy a solid walnut four-poster 
canopy bed until at last deterred by 
the question of how in the world it 
could be transported a thousand miles 
or more without ruinous carrying 
charges. The ten-cent stores did a 
thriving business in thread and 
needles, buttons, traveling bag size 
tooth paste, safety pins, and other 
small articles which had been forgot- 
ten in the haste of departure. The 
local Chamber of Commerce is very 
enthusiastic about having the mutuals 
come to the Twin Cities again soon. 

The Banquet Feast 

The banquet moved off with a cel- 
erity seldom noted in serving so large 
a gathering. The “hor d'oeuvres, 
consomme, delectable meats and des- 
serts” promised in the October issue 
of this Journal proved to be far more 
than rhetoric, and the orchestra, the 
soloists, the pleasant buzz of conver- 
sation, and the speeches set up a 
record for high enjoyment. 

Harry Harrison as toastmaster ac- 
quitted himself with the necessary 
aplomb flavored with dignified hum- 
orous references and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Chief Jus- 
tice Duvaney, of the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court, an orator of splendid 
eloquence, who held close attention 
with his address on the constitutional 
phases of modern trends. 


Burton S. Flagg, President of the 
Merrimack, and formerly president 
of both the Federation and the Asso- 
ciation, put a neat climax to the eve- 
ning in a speech full of many smiles,* 


*In the course of his witty talk, Mr. Flagg, in- 
troduced the new word “kapoot.” taken from 
a popular book, and this Russian word, which 
may freely be translated as ‘“Bologny,” is now 
in a fair way to become a classic. 
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during which he presented Mr. Har- 
rison with an electric mantle clock 
betokening the appreciation of the 
mutual organization for the efficient 
work done by the retiring executive. 
Mrs. Harrison covered her husband's 
confusion with a neat little speech, 
and everybody arose from his chair 
happy, many of them staying up till 
midnight to enjoy the dancing which 
followed immediately in the ballroom. 
One of the numbers was a square 
dance, and if you have never seen 
some of the veteran mutual wheel 
horses whirling the young gals 
through the intricate figures of a gen- 
uine hoedown you certainly have 
something to live for yet. 


Easy to Get Hats Back 


Hardened travelers among the dele- 
gates looked with awe—sometimes 
with tears in their eyes—at a hotel 
check room where one did not have 
to buy back his hat everytime he came 
back from the dining room. Such an 
arrangement is a rare phenomenon 
and was heartily acclaimed not only 
by the Scotchmen present, but by all 
those who have grown weary of this 
common and annoying racket which 
so often does not benefit the attend- 
ants but lines the pockets of the own- 
er of the concession. 





Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected 
for the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies : 

President—J. J. Fitzgerald of the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis ; 
Vice-President—Frank Bishop of 
the Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land ;* National Councillor in Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States—Alfred H. Nash of Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts, with Frederick 
W. Porter of Fjtchburg, Massachu- 
setts as Alternate. 


The Board of Directors—J. J. 
Fitzgerald of Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
Frank Bishop of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; George A. McKinney of Al- 
ton, Illinois; Justin Peters of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. D. Baker of Lan- 
sing, Michigan; E. J. Brookhart of 
Celina, Ohio; C. M. Hutchison of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Thomas 
G. McCracken of Chicago, Illinois ; 
L. G. Purmort of Van Wert, Ohio; 
M. D. L. Rhodes of Seattle, Wash- 
ington; H. M. Richmond of Boston, 
Massachusetts and Fred Wessels of 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
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elected at the Convention are Thomas 
G. McCracken of the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company of 
Chicago, President ; B. Rees Jones of 
the Town Mutual Dwelling Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines, Vice 
President; F. B. Fowler of the Indi- 
ana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Treasurer ; 
Harry P. Cooper of Indianapolis, 
Secretary; W. E. Straub of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, National Councillor in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Board members chosen were R. J. 
Chase of Lockport, New York; O. E. 
Hurst of Lexington, Ky.; Justin 
Peters of Philadelphia, Pa.; and G. 
W. Miller of Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Advertising Conference 


HE Third Mutual Advertising 

Conference held at Minneapolis 
October 9th to 12th in connection 
with various mutual association 
meetings excelled previous efforts 
both in its excellence of program and 
exhibits and attendance. 

The two day program of papers 
and round table discussions was un- 
der the Chairmanship of Walter E. 
Jackson, Advertising Manager, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 
\ discussion of the national mutual 
advertising campaign led by |. J. 
Barnett, Vice President, Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace of Chicago, was 
followed by a largely attended lunch- 
eon meeting where Maxwell Droke, 


\ssistant Editor, “Sales Manage- 
ment” and Dartnell Publications of 
Indianapolis, spoke and conducted 


an open forum upon the subject of 
“Increasing Sales By Direct Mail 
Advertising.” Mr. Droke dealt 
chiefly with the subject of sales let- 
ters. The close attention given him 
by his audience and the ready par- 
ticipation in the round table discus- 
sion indicated a deep interest in an 
ably delivered talk. 
The session of 
opened by Paul G. 
vertising Manager, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, with a paper on 
“Increasing Sales By Merchandising 
the Advertising By Salaried Sales- 
men,” who was followed by Paul W. 
Purmort, Assistant Secretary, Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, 
who handled the same subject from 
the point of view of an agency com- 
pany. The afternoon session was 
addressed by Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, 
Secretary, Grain Dealers National 


Wednesday was 
Parkinson, Ad- 
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Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, and Mr. H. W. Blakes- 
ley, Western Manager of the Bureau 


of Advertising, 100,000 Cities, In- 
corporated, of Chicago. 
Announcement of awards was 


made on Thursday, the last day of 
the Conference, by the committee 
consisting of Mr. Ward H. Olm- 
sted, President, Olmsted, Hewitt, 
Inc. Advertising Agency, Minneap- 
olis; Mr. Roland S. Vail, Professor 
of Marketing, University of Minne- 
sota, and Mr. T. Norman William, 
Advertising Manager, the Minneap- 
olis Journal. The committee com- 
mented favorably upon the extent 
and quality of the advertising ma- 
terial exhibited. The following 
awards were made: 
SECTION I—National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 
Class A—Newspaper Advertising 
First Prize—Oregon Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 
Class B—Company Publications 
First Prize—Eastern Federation of Mu- 
tual Insurance Co’s. 
The Pennsylvania Federation of Mutual 
Insurance Co’s. 
Second Prize—Oregon Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 
Third Prize—Indiana Mutual Fire & 
Cyclone Ins. Co. 


Class C—Novelty and Remembrance Ad- 
vertising 





Photo by Norton & Peel-Hibbard 





First Prize—Michigan Mutual Wind- 
storm Ins. Co. 

Second Prize—Badger Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 

Third Prize—Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. 

Class D—Direct Mail Advertising (circu- 

lars, broadsides, blotters, etc.) 

First Prize—Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford Co. 

Second Prize—Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co. 
Third Prize—Indiana Union Mutual Ins. 


Co. 
Class E—Loss Prevention Education Ma- 
terial 
First Prize—Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford Co. 
Second Prize—Mutual Ins. Co. of Mont- 
gomery Co., Maryland. 
Third Prize—Indiana Mutual Insurance 
Co. 
Class F—Institutional Printed Material 
First Prize—Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. 


oO. 

Second Prize—Rolling Stone 
Farmers Fire Insurance Co. 

Third Prize—Indiana Union Mutual Ins. 


Mutual 


Co. 
SECTION II—Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies ; National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies; 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Ins. Co’s. 
Class A—Newspaper 
1. Fire 
First Prize—Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. of Iowa. 

Second Prize—United Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. 

2. Casualty 

First Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 


a) 


Viewing the Exhibits at the 1933 Mutual Advertising Conference. 


Professor Roland §S. Vaille, 
D. F. Raithle, Len K. Sharp; 


Left to right standing: 


Ward H. Olmsted, T. 
and (kneeling) Walter E. Jackson. 


Norman Williams, J. J. Fitzgerald, 











Second Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual 
Casualty Co. 
Third Prize—Employers’ Mutuals. 
Class B—Magazine and Trade Journal 
Advertising 
1. Fire 
First Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 
Second Prize—United Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co. 

Third Prize—Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Ins. Co. 

2. Casualty 

First Prize—Hardware Mutual Casualty 


O. 

Second Prize—American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Ins. Co. 

Third Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 


Class C—Company Publications (house 
organs). 
1. Producers’ Publications 
(a) Agency Companies 
First Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual 


Casualty Co. 
Second Prize—Central Manufactur- 
ers’ Mutual Ins. Co. 
Third Prize—Mill Owners’ Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co. 
(b) Direct Writing Companies 
First Prize—Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals. 
Second Prize—Hardware 
Casualty Co. 
Third Prize—Grain Dealers’ 
tional Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
2. Policyholders’ Publications 
First Prize—American Mutual Liability 
Ins. Co. 
Second Prize—Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Co. 
3. Combined Producers’ & Policyholders’ 
Publications 
First Prize—Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Class D—Novelty and Remembrance Ad- 
vertising 
First Prize—Michigan Mutual Liability 


Mutual 


Na- 


National 


Co. 
Class E—Direct Mail Advertising 
1. Automobile Insurance 
First Prize—Hardware Mutual Casualty 


€oa. 
Second Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Third Prize—American Mutual Liability 
Ins. Co. 
2. Compensation Insurance 
First Prize—American Mutual Liability 
Ins. Co. 
Second Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Third Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
3. Other Casualty Lines 
First Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Second Prize—Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 
Third Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 
4. Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 
First Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 
Second Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 
Third Prize—Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. 
5. Blotters 
First Prize—Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. 
Second Prize—Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 
Third Prize—Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
6. Institutional Printed Matter 
a. Financial statements 
First Prize—Lumbermens’ 
Casualty Co. 
b. Scholarship award 
First Prize—Federal 
Implement Mutuals. 


National 


Mutual 


Hardware & 
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c. Educational 
First Prize—Grain Dealers’ National 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

(Because of the wide variance of the 
exhibits entered the judges broke 
down these exhibits into three clas- 
sifications and awarded first prize 
to each.) 

7. Sales Letters 
a. Fire 

First Prize—Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals. 

b. Casualty 

First Prize—Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Co. 

Second Prize—Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co. 

Third Prize—Employers’ Mutuals. 

8. Letter Series 
a. Fire 

First Prize—Grain Dealers’ National 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Second Prize—Mill Owners’ 
tual Fire Ins. Co. 

9. Direct Mail Campaigns (Due to com- 
plications of this classification the 
judges declined to make awards in 
this class.) 

Class F—Sales Promotional Material 

1. Sales Contests (Printed) 

First Prize—Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Co. 

Second Prize—Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire 


Mu- 


Ins. Co. 

Third Prize—Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Z. Sales Contests (Multigraphed or 
Mimeographed ) 


First Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 

Second Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 

Third Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 

3. Miscellaneous 

First Prize—Hardware Mutual Casualty 


oO. 
Second Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Third Prize—Michigan Mutual Liability 


0. 

Class G—Loss Prevention Educational 
Material (including company awards and 
trophies for loss prevention activities. 
Furnish details of award plan.) 

1. Fire Prevention 

First Prize—Kemper Insurance. 

Second Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 

2. Automobile Accident Prevention 

— Prize—Michigan Mutual Liability 

oO. 

Second Prize—Employers’ Mutuals. 

Third Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

3. Workmen’s Compensation 

First Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Second Prize—Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Co. 

Third Prize—Employers’ Mutuals. 
Class H—Tie-up to National Campaign 
1. Fire 
First Prize—Lumbermens’ Mutual In- 
surance Company of Mansfield, Ohio 

Second Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals 

Third Prize—Utica Fire Ins. Co. 

2. Casualty 

“— Prize—Michigan Mutual Liability 
0. 

Class J—Sales Manuals 
First Prize—Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Second Prize—United Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co. 
Third Prize—Utica Fire Ins. Co. 
SECTION III—General Exhibits 
“— Prize—Hardware Mutual Casualty 
0. 
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Second Prize—Lumbermens’ 
Casualty Co. 
Third Prize—Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. 
Hail to the Golfers 
The golf tournament unreeled 
with pleasure and precision from the 
first tee shot to the award of prizes, 
the latter being done according to 
mutual tradition by Chase M. Smith, 
in his best and most sprightly man- 
ner at a special ceremony just before 
the big banquet. The score board 
looked as follows: 
ToURNAMENT Cups 


Mutual 


Houston Dunn Cup....... E. J. Brookhart 
Grain Dealers’ Cup........ F. W. Purmiort 
Federal Hardware Cup...... E. C. Nichols 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 
Lowest Number of Putts 


SPR Ree eigen ee S. L. Baker 
PIE aici. .6\vc-ars.closeinvesssaaiere Henry Cheese 
Blind Bogey 
1, AMES OST ERe aeeore C. S. Laidlaw 
pee) Pere eee R. M. Rogers 
First FLicut 
ed ee F,. W. Purmort 
UNC ii Seay cata ane BA CR Joe Bridston 
Second Low Net............ L. P. Dendel 
MOS NO: POPS... 35:60:64 E. V. Thompson 
SEconpD FLIGHT 
Po) ea oe E. J. Brookhart 
eh, re re W. J. Laidlaw 
Seco Lew Net... ..oo0:05805 John Buxton 
Most No. Pars.........L. A. Mingenbach 
Tuirp FLicut 
EGO TAGOGS sk bk hese tee H.C, Lee 
PROP TIES iso eaistesuins Sq wena J. J. Miller 
Second Low Net............ Eugene Arms 
BEDE FeO TUNE this son bd ee ge ceed J. Winn 
Fourtu FLicut 
Vg a ee Been en ae D. F. Raihle 
DONE ie oe koa wasn o44i Frank Bishop 
Second Low Net.......... C. E. Twitchell 
BRP TS Sain ba Sinwawe J. H. R. Timanus 
FirtH Fiicut 
Low Gross. ..000. HHO way: E. C. Nichols 
is) ee ae P. W. Purmort 
Second Low Net............ D. W. Tripp 
Most NO. PORE... a6 cece dss J. A. Arnold 
Best Looking Adjuster..... Gordon Davis 
IS 


Compensation THE National Coun- 


Schedule cil on Compensation 
Rating Plan Insurance has an- 
Abolished .nounced that the 


Schedule Rating Plan 
will be abolished, effective Dec. 31st 
1933, in the following jurisdictions 
under the local administrative bu- 
reaus of the National Council—Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Montana and New Mexico. 


Cures Itself 
Brown.—“Do you know, I’m losing my 
memory. It’s worrying me to death.” 
Jones (sympathetically )}—“Never mind, 
old man. Forget all about it!’—London 
Opinion. 


No Face Lifter 
“Ah, my dear,” said her homely relative, 
“vou will find that Time is a great healer.” 
“True, auntie,” the girl replied, “but he’s 
certainly a mighty poor beauty doctor.”— 
Boston Transcript. 








Fleet Control 
(Continued from Page 15) 

Such results are typical. They can 
be predicted almost invariably when 
a top fleet executive discontinues in- 
direct methods and reaches for his 
most effective weapon which is direct 
managerial action. 

There is a type of fleet official who 
stamps his approval upon some sort 
of safety program and then passes 
along to the next business of the day, 
thinking that his accident problem has 
thereby been solved. It has not! The 
mistake made by such officials is ob- 
vious. A passive managerial interest 
in or approval of any safety program 
will not make such a program perma- 
nently effective. 

There is another fleet executive or 
engineer who works hard at the busi- 
ness of accident prevention. He be- 
comes quite discouraged after having 
spent time and effort, as well as 
money, on elaborate educational cam- 
paigns involving rallies, high pres- 
sure speakers, safety committees, and 
all the other fixings with no satisfac- 
tory results forthcoming. These men 
finally decide that there must be some 
trick, or stunt, or secret, which they 
have not as yet discovered but which 
they need, to put their accident pre- 
vention work on a paying basis. 

HIS second man makes a mistake 

because, going back to our earlier 
distinction, he thinks that the “tools” 
used in the actual carrying out of a 
safety program are the things that 
get the results. This is not true but 
what does get the results is the man- 
agerial control that gives these “tools” 
their authority. We must continue 
to use these so-called “tools” of our 
trade in our interpretive work. They 
are common property. The National 
Safety Council and most of the in- 
surance companies can supply almost 
endless lists of them such as: 


Safe driving bulletins on _ general 
hazards. 
Mimeographed bulletins on local and 


seasonal hazards. 
Drivers’ bonus plan. 
Drivers’ group contest for a trophy or 
other prizes. 
Driver awards or buttons. 
Safe driver certificates. 
Method for selection of drivers. 
Driver training or education. 
Drivers’ safety committees, cither fact- 
finding or Courts of Injury. 
Psychological tests. 
Road tests. 
Personal letter messages to drivers. 
Safe driving rule books. 
Drivers’ request for repair form. 
Drivers’ meetings, rallies or dinners. 
Statistical studies and cause analyses. 
Blackboard demonstrations of accidents. 
Accident prone studies. 
Accident spot maps. 
Dashboard slogan cards. 
Physical examinations. 
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I believe that any given combina- 
tion of these “tools” or procedures 
will prove successful among any giv- 
en group of drivers /F the proper 
moving spirit of managerial contro! 
supports them. 

It is difficult to outline the details 
of just what steps a fleet operator or 
engineer should take to install a sys- 
tem of managerial control. There are 
a wide variety of local conditions to 
be considered. Managerial methods 
among many executives differ. 

Based on the fact that vehicle acci- 
dents not only can but must be re- 
duced and that the best control 
methods are the most direct methods 
—the highest fleet executive should 
begin by issuing an executive order 
or official set of rules governing au- 
tomobile accidents. 

Directed to supervisors or individ- 
ual drivers, these instructions must 
be clear and they must have “teeth.” 
Disciplinary examples must be made 
as would follow the infraction of any 
executive order of a similar kind. 


eg 


INDLY understand that we are 
not recommending hard-boiled 
methods. Discipline is necessary for 
effective control in any field of or- 
ganized activity. We are using it in 
many other phases of our managerial 
activities. Such discipline is fair but 
firm. Why should we not be consis- 
tent and use it for the control of our 
fleet accidents? It works! 

Let us not hesitate to take advice 
from such a tried and true industrial 
safety man as E. A. Kuechenmeister 
of the Dominion Forge and Stamping 
Co. of Ontario, who wrote, in the 
January, 1932, Food Section News 
Letter: “I have been wondering 
whether the pioneers in safety did 
not lead us all astray ‘and complicate 
the whole matter of safety by origin- 
ating all the ‘monkey business’ of 
committees and campaigns and prices, 
etc., etc. My personal opinion is that 
if they had recognized safety as 
merely a part of, not the whole thing, 
in plant operation, and had had the 
‘guts’ to treat it in exactly the same 
way they treated infractions of all 
other rules and spoilage of material 
and machine smashing we would be 
a lot farther along toward a practical 
minimum of accidents than we are. 

“Yes, I started with committees, 
campaigns, prices and all the other 
fol-de-rol stuff but quite a long time 
ago I determined to fight it out on a 
‘safe production’ basis to the bitter 
end. I have gone far enough along 
that line to see that when it gets re- 
sults it gets permanent results.” 





Will Cooper, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, also spoke 
pertinently in January, 1932, when he 
wrote: “ ‘Misery loves company’ and, 
if you have a safety committee, there 
are some foremen (or, let us say 
drivers) who will just love to come 
in, sit down, smoke a cigar on the 
house, recite their troubles and get 
some sympathy. These people think 
that when they have told about a con- 
dition, own up to it, as it were, they 
are absolved from all blame. You 
will find this sort of person saying, 
when taxed with’ something, ‘well, 
you remember I told you about that’ 
or ‘I brought that up at the last 
meeting,’ and expecting you to sym- 
pathize and share the blame with him. 
Such methods do not actually ac- 
complish anything. The man who is 
looking for sympathy needs only one 
or two swift kicks properly placed.” 

We have with us representatives of 
those fleets which have been success- 
ful in winning trophies in the various 
groups during last year’s great na- 
tional inter-fleet safety contest. I 
venture to say that, if we asked them 
to, each of these men would give 
credit for their success to some spe- 
cific “tool” which they have used and 
which probably has been enumerated 
among those we have listed above. 

We need not be so much interested 
in the “tools” to which these men at- 
tribute their success. It does not 
make so much difference what sort of 
a safety committee they used, what 
kind of bulletins they distributed, 
how they analyzed their accidents, or 
whether or not they used individual 
driver awards. Whatever “tools” 
they used were undoubtedly dominat- 
ed by the executive energy and the 
control methods of the fleet officials 
themselves. In other words, we can 
depend upon it that these fleets are 
efficiently operated fleets. 

Among the concluding remarks in 
the findings of the Committee of the 
American Engineering Council, which 
published its history-making report on 
“Safety and Production” in 1928, ap- 
pears the following: “There are hid- 
den sources of strength in executive 
control which here hitherto have not 
been applied to the accident situation. 
If American industrialists adopt the 
same executive policy toward safety 
which they have fully developed to- 
ward production, we may confidently 
expect a decreasing number of deaths, 
permanent disabilities, and temporary 
disabilities, with their attendant cost.” 

With every feeling of confidence, 
the owner and the safety engineer can 
supply this same conclusion to fleet 
safety work. 

(Continued on Page 31) 











. Canada Asks 
Data On 


Securities 


G. D. FINLAY- 
SON, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of 
the Dominion of 
Canada, has requested complete par- 
ticulars of all stocks, bonds and de- 
bentures which will appear in the 
Canadian annual statement of all 
British and Foreign insurance com- 
panies for the year 1933. In order 
that work may be completed before 
the end of the year he has asked all 
companies to send to the Department 
offices at Ottawa as soon as possible 
a list of all such securities purchased, 
held as collateral, or otherwise de- 
clared by them between December 31, 
1932 and Sept. 18, 1933. 


Orders Auto COMMISSIONER 
Rate Reduced W. A. Sullivan of 

Washington has an- 
nounced reductions in private auto- 
mobile insurance rates, effective Oc- 
tober 15th on new policies. Rates on 
fire and theft insurance will be re- 
duced 15% and on public liability 
and property damage 10%. Forty- 
one casualty companies were repre- 
sented at a hearing held by the Com- 
missioner in an effort to prevent the 
reductions. The Commissioner also 
announced that he will demand re- 
ports from all casualty companies 
doing business in Washington, to be 
filed by March 1st of each year, for 
use in the computation of new rates. 


AN article in the 
October 19th issue 
of the National Un- 
derwriter quotes a 
nationally known but unnamed under- 
writer as stating that ‘lire companies 
and their organizations have been 
asleep at the switch because they have 
not taken advantage of the slack 
period of the last four years com- 
pletely to revise and modernize their 
forms and rules, eliminating confus- 
ing phraseology and paving the way 
for wide public good will.” The arti- 
cle continues: “The underwriter be- 
lieves the fire insurance business 
profitably could have used the last 
few years in simplifying all cover- 
ages and providing agents or brokers 
a much more merchantable article to 
sell. Fire contracts in general are en- 
tirely too complicated in phraseology, 
he believes. Every step toward sim- 
plification which will make the policy 
easier for the public to understand is 
a step in the right direction. All the 
revisions which have gone before, he 
said, have served to improve the 
contract. 

“According to this authority fire 
companies might profitably apply 
their reporting forms to single risks. 
There is a great need for such cover- 


Advocate 
Change In 


Fire Forms 
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age, he said. Such businesses as de- 
partment stores at certain periods of 
the year have great difficulty in de- 
termining the valuation of contents 
within narrow limits. The under- 
writer mentioned stated that there is 
a great need in this class for re- 
porting forms.” 


Summary of ALL of those with 


Occupational any interest in occu- 
Disease pational disease leg- 
Legislation islation, particularly 


as it affects work- 
men’s compensation insurance, will 
undoubtedly wish to secure a copy 
of “Occupational Disease Legisla- 
tion” published by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. It is a 
digest of the various statutes, both 
here and abroad, on this important 
subject and in a single volume gives 
the text of the pertinent sections of 
the statutes of the individual states. 
We feel that it represents a real con- 
tribution to the scanty literature on 
this subject. Copies can be secured 
for $1.50 per copy plus postage. 


Sixty Day Loss \IANY observers 
Rule May Be feel that the stock 
Abandoned companies are on the 

point of abandoning 
the practice of deferring payment of 
losses sixty days. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents ex- 
pressed itself very strongly on this 
subject at the Chicago meeting and a 
resolution condemning the practice of 
the companies was only withdrawn at 
the last moment. 

In condemning this practice the 
agents state that they have suffered 
in competition, since the mutuals and 
reciprocals have been paying losses 
promptly. Furthermore some of the 
agents expressed doubt that invoking 
the sixty-day loss payment clause was 
responsible for reducing the fire loss. 
Since these views are shared by a 
number of executives, it is probable 
that the rule will be abandoned. 


Butler of N. Y. ALBERT N. BUT- 
Dept. Joins LER has resigned as 
Insurance Assistant Special 
Firm Deputy Superintend- 

ent of Insurance of 
New York to become Vice President 
of Coroon & Reynolds of New York 
and also Vice President of each of 
the fire insurance companies managed 
by that corporation, namely the 
American Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany, Knickerbocker Insurance Com- 
pany, New York Fire Insurance 
Company, Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Fire Insurance Company and 
Globe & Republic Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 
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Mr. Butler will be succeeded in the 
New York Department by Saul J. 
Lance. Mr. Lance is an attorney and 
a member of the firm of Austrian and 
Lance of New York City. He gradu- 
ated from the College of the City of 
New York in 1920 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1923. 


Louisiana THE Louisiana In- 
Commission surance Commission 
Appeals to has issued an appeal 
the Public to citizens to prevent 


“the further pyra- 
miding of terrific fire losses” such as 
were incurred in 1932, particularly 
on dwellings. ‘Fire losses make the 
rate, and only the policyholders are 
able to correct the situation which 
threatens to undermine the rate struc- 
ture,” the Commission urged in a 
statement signed by Chairman R. M. 
Walmsley and Commissioners R. S. 
Woods and I. W. Gajan. 

The Louisiana ratio, including 
losses and expenses, on 1932 fire busi- 
ness was 123.1% of premium income, 
the Commission reported. The fire 
insurance business in the state ran 
into the red $1,488,044.00. The 
dwelling class was mainly responsible 
for the situation, furnishing total 
premium income of $2,061,000 and 
losses and expenses of $3,434,000 or 
a loss ratio including expenses of 
166%. 

The Commission reported that for 
forty-five years the Louisiana fire loss 
record was admirable, the loss ratio 
standing at 50.3%. “The fire insur- 
ance business in Louisiana,” the Com- 
mission reported, however, “is in such 
a state that millions of dollars of 
business is declined by the insurance 
companies because it is practically 
certain that not only is there no 
chance of profit but that the compa- 
nies actually will be forced to pay out 
more than they receive on the partic- 
ular classes in question.” 

All classes for five years, 1928- 
1932, showed a loss and expense ratio 
of 106.8%, while dwellings for the 
period showed 137%. All classes for 
five years, 1923-1927, had a combined 
loss and expense ratio of 114% while 
dwellings for the same period showed 


127%. 


Introducing Himself 
“I’m a little stiff from lacrosse.” 
“Oh, Wisconsin ?”—Lampoon, 


Shining Mark 
“What’s the cause of Janet’s unpopu- 
larity ?” 
“She won a popularity contest.”—Life. 


When Wits Are Needed 
Hosss—“I’ve half a mind to get mar- 
ried.” 
Dosss—‘Watch out! Reno’s full of peo- 
ple who used only half their minds in 
getting married.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Insurance ACTING under the direc- 
Rackets tion of the Board of Com- 

missioners, in cooperation 
with the Corporation Counsel, D. C., 
Herbert L. Davis, Superintendent of 
Insurance, has been actively engaged 
in ridding the District of Columbia 
of alleged nefarious insurance organ- 
izations, in the guise of “Aid Socie- 
ties,” etc., who have, seemingly, 
violated Sections 648, et seq. of the 
Insurance Laws of the District of 
Columbia. The said laws provide, in 
effect, that any person who shall aid 
in carrying on the business of any 
such company or organization, or 
shall act as agent or solicitor for any 
concern not licensed to do business 
in said District, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Recently two defendants, were 
found guilty as charged. Edward M. 
Welliver, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, D. C., represented the In- 
surance Department, and important 
guiding precedents have been estab- 
lished in connection with well-defined 
definitions as to what constitutes 
health, accident and life insurance, as 
laid down by Superintendent Davis. 


Casualty Actuarial THE next ex- 
Society Exams. amination for 
candidates for 
the grade of Associate in the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society will be held 
on May 16th and 17th, 1934, and ap- 
plications must be received prior to 
Feb. 15th by Richard Fondiller, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 90 John St., New 
York City. Candidates are urged to 
file as long in advance as possible. 

Upon the candidate having passed 
he will be enrolled as an Associate, 
provided he presents evidence of at 
least one year’s experience in actu- 
arial, accounting or statistical work 
in casualty insurance offices or in the 
teaching of casualty insurance science 
at a recognized college or university, 
or other evidence of his knowledge of 
actuarial accounting or statistical 
work as is satisfactory to the Council. 
Special attention is called to the fol- 
lowing : 

Candidates who have had no insurance 
experience, or whose experience is limited 
exclusively to life insurance companies, or 
who have not had one year of casualty in- 
surance experience, will not be enrolled as 
Associates, until they have had one year 
of casualty insurance experience ; however, 
candidates not having one year of casualty 
insurance experience may, in accordance 
with a ruling of the Committee on Admis- 
sions, be enrolled Associates upon passing 
the examination for Fellowship Parts I 
and II. 

The “Recommendations for Study” 
will be furnished without charge with 
past examination questions upon re- 
quest. The Recommendations for 
Study (Fifth Edition, 1929) apply 
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to these examinations. These Recom- 
mendations are printed in a separate 
pamphlet and also appear in Proceed- 
ings No. 33. Text books are loaned 
to candidates by the Society to assist 
in preparing for the examinations, 
after they have become registered 
students by the payment of the exam- 
ination fee. 

In order to assist students prepar- 
ing to take the examinations for As- 
sociateship, the answers to the exami- 
nation questions of past years have 
been prepared and may be had at cost 
upon application to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Candidates who come within the 
terms of Rule 5, as printed in the 
Year Book, should apply for further 
information. Details of the new Ex- 
amination Rule will also be sent on 
request, 


Life Presidents 
Meet Dec. 7th 
and 8th in N.Y. 


The Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual Con- 
vention of Life In- 
surance Presidents 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City on December 7th 
and 8th. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘Resources and Resourceful- 
ness.” 

An announcement of the secretary 
says in part: 

“Representing a wide range of activities, 
leaders from various fields and sections 
will dwell upon different aspects of the 
central subject. The editor of a leading 
newspaper of the Middle West will present 
views from the grain belt and bring to the 
platform a broad journalistic perspective. 
Contributing the voice of state administra- 
tion to the discussions, the Governor of a 
Central state will take up some vital ques- 
tions from the gubernatorial standpoint. 
From a great Eastern university will come 
a noted economist with an important mes- 
sage. A business leader will journey from 
the Pacific Coast to take part in the de- 
liberations. An eminent citizen of Canada 
will speak from the viewpoint of our 
neighbor country to the morth. 

“The theme of the Convention has par- 
ticular significance to life insurance. Re- 
sources—the contributions by  policy- 
holders—in the aggregate constitute the 
assets of the companies. Resourcefulness 
—the thrift, vision and sacrifice of policy- 
holders—creates immediate estates, and 
safety reserves for old age or disability, 
through the institution of life insurance. 

“In focusing attention on various phases 
of our central theme, leaders in the life in- 
surance field will bring to the platform 
their experience and perspective gained in 
the different branches of the business. The 
extent to which individual resources are 
being augmented through payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries; national 
resourcefulness as reflected by new protec- 
tion and total insurance in force, and the 
activities of the agent in fostering personal 
economic resources will be discussed. 
Special consideration will be given to the 
subject of life insurance investments in 
their relation to national resources and re- 
sourcefulness. Interesting aspects of life 
insurance history in America will be inter- 
preted from a lifetime of personal experi- 
ence by a veteran executive. 


“The physical trials of the depression 


have been many. member company 
executive, prominent in medical circles, 
will present the results of a special survey 
now being made in connection with Ameri- 
ca’s mortality experience during 1933, and 
will discuss health as a national resource. 

“The relationship of insurance super- 
vision to our central theme will be brought 
out in an address by the President of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

“Mr. Fred A. Howland, President of 
the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vermont, will be the Chair- 
man of the meeting.” 


Are There THE following ob- 
Any Success- servations by Marlen 
ful Liars? Pew of the Editor 


and Publisher might 
well be applied to other fields: 

“Are there any successful newspaper 
liars? I doubt it. Men who play fast 
and loose with fact are pretty well identi- 
fied in the public mind as fakers. They 
may be entertaining writers and possess a 
following, but mentally, if not orally, folks 
say, “That liar!” However, I think the 
reading public discriminates between the 
malicious faker and the reckless writer, the 
lazy, swivelchair space-maker who gustily 
dashes off a column or two without as 
much research as might be afforded by an 
occasional reference to the World Alma- 
nac. People do not hiss him, for the same 
reason that they tolerate noisy but amusing 
parrots in cages, but the writer who de- 
liberately misleads a reader is soon spotted 
and people speculate as to the interest he 
is serving. “What do you suppose he got 
for writing that?” they ask. In local news- 
paper work it is usually fairly well under- 
stood what interests are served by crooked 
slants in news, features and editorial ar- 
ticles. 

* * * 

“In my youth I knew a cynical news- 
paperman who was confirmed in the belief 
and candid about it that he could write any 
sort of irresponsible statement entertain- 
ingly and gain quick circulation and also 
escape the penalties of public reproach. 
He practiced this method for many years 
and for a long time I looked upon his suc- 
cess with doubt as to my own judgment. 
But in due time I began to hear people 
discuss this man in terms of disgust. It 
was amusing to hear some casual acquain- 
tance, far removed from the newspaper 
scheme, characterize the writer for ex- 
actly what he was—a faker whose only 
aim was to startle folks into reading his 
stuff. In time, most of the people who 
read his newspaper had spotted him and 
his influence waned to nothing. Authors 
cannot lie!” 


Got His Goat, Anyway 
CALLER—“‘You report me as saying that 
I knew no more about the matter than I 
did about riding Greek goats.” 
Eprtor—‘“Yes, sir. Wasn’t that what you 
said?” 


CALLER—“Certainly not. I said ‘writing 
Greek odes.”—Boston Transcript. 


Okay by Willie 
STERN ParENT—‘“Willie, I’d like to go 
through one whole day without once 
scolding or punishing you.” 


Wittie—“Well, mother, you have my 


consent.” —Boston Transcript. 
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Triple A’ Program 
(Continued from Page 12) 

Out of these initial experiments 
there may emerge, however, a long- 
range land policy of permanent value 
to the entire country in which mar- 
ginal land instead of good land will 
be retired from farm use, in which 
numerous parks and forest preserves 
will be established. Out of these in- 
itial experiments, farmers may learn 
to plan more and work less, and from 
which a finer quality of community 
life will emerge. Out of these ex- 
periments more dependable methods 
of control may be set up which will 
give to agriculture a more stable in- 
come. It is developments of this 
type which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has in mind as a permanent pro- 
gram for the triple A. Obviously 
time is necessary for their fulfillment. 


Farmers’ Mutuals 
(Continued from Page 22) 

ment in advance and raising the rate 
of such assessment on all policy- 
holders by about one-fifth above the 
estimated annual cost, the company 
with a moderate and relatively con- 
stant cost record can in effect place 
itself on an advance-assessment basis 
by the time five years have elapsed. 

It is not intended to intimate, how- 
ever, that for the farm mutual of av- 
erage size or smaller, the assessments 
should be definitely fixed in amount 
for years in advance. It is doubtless 
desirable, loss experience permitting, 
to keep assessments reasonably uni- 
form from year to year. But one of 
the most grievous mistakes made 
by farm assessment mutuals is to ad- 
here stubbornly to a given rate of as- 
sessment after an experience that 
clearly calls for at least a temporary 
increase. The hope that a year with 
unusually heavy losses, will be im- 
mediately offset by a year of very 
moderate losses, has been the cause of 
serious trouble. Elasticity, when 
necessary, in assessment rates and the 
power in exceptional cases to levy a 
special or extra assessment, should in 
the case of the farm assessment com- 
panies be considered one of the ele- 
ments of their strength and dependa- 
bility. 


Ve 


> > 


At reasonable precaution should 
be taken by these farm assess- 
ment mutuals against the occurrence 
of the need for any substantial boost 
in the rate of assessment, or the need 
for a special assessment, but if not- 
withstanding all precaution the need 
arises, it should be met with courage- 
ous action. And such action should 
not be limited to increasing the as- 
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sessment rate, or to the levying of a 
special assessment. The cause of the 
abnormal loss experience should be 
studied and if possible determined. 
Once determined the proper remedy 
should be applied to avoid the con- 
tinuance or recurrence of the adverse 
experience. But this brings us into 
questions of loss-prevention and the 
promise was made to stop with cer- 
tain methods and practices pertain- 
ing to assessments. 
(To Be Continued) 


Fleet Control 
(Continued from Page 28) 

It is now out of date for us to 
consider it necessary to plead with 
our drivers, to beg of them, to ex- 
hort them, to bribe them to drive 
safely. 

The management of every commer- 
cial fleet has the direct and simple 
answer to his accident problem right 
in his own vest pocket. This takes 
the form of a direct and aggressive 
system of managerial control applied 
as we are applying it in all other 
phases of our business. 

He is likely to be unaware of this, 
in which case it is up to us safety 
men to do some logical talking to se- 
cure the necessary managerial control 
methods. Let the “tools” we may 
thereafter use, come as they may. 


Editorial 
(Continued from Page 20) 

3. That companies operated with 
the single objective of the policy- 
holders interest have been more suc- 
cessful in every branch of the 
business. 

4. That while all insurance can 
profit by the experience of the last 
few years, the record proves the 
soundness of the mutual principle and 
its responsiveness to the public 
interest. 


N. Y. State Indus-e UNDER the 
tries in 9th Annual direction of As- 
Safety Drive sociated Indus- 
tries of New 
York State, Inc., nearly 500 indus- 
tries in that state were launched on a 
new assault against preventable acci- 
dents October 1 and will continue the 
drive for 13 weeks in an effort to bet- 
ter the accident frequency mark of 
8.3 accidents per million hours worked 
reached by the same group in 1932. 
These annual drives which for 
nearly a decade have been an institu- 
tion among New York State indus- 
tries, have produced some remarkable 
records in accident prevention. In 
the first drive of this nature, nine 
years ago, the group, which comprised 
practically every type of industry in 
the commonwealth, completed the 
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thirteen weeks’ effort with an acci- 
dent frequency of 21.5 accidents per 
million hours worked. Each succeed- 
ing year has seen a gradual lowering 
of that figure down to the mark of 
8.3 set last year. While all contest- 
ants are joined in a co-operative ef- 
fort, firms are pitted against others of 
similar size and comparable hazard in 
individual groups. Trophies and cer- 
tificates of merit are awarded. Thou- 
sands of special safety posters are dis- 
tributed weekly and interest in the 
race is maintained through a weekly 
summary of experiences in’ which 
contestants are rated on a percentage 
basis in accordance with the number 
of man-hours lost through accidents 
in relation to the number of man- 
hours worked. 

Insurance carriers, chambers of 
commerce, safety organizations, fore- 
men’s clubs and employers’ associa- 
tions throughout the state co-operate 
with Associated Industries, the state 
organizations of employers, in the en- 
rollment of contestants. 

Direction of the campaign is in the 
hands of a General Supervisory Com- 
mittee consisting of Frank Redmond, 
Educational Director of Associated 
Industries, Chairman; Earl S. 
Shartzer, Utica, representing the mu- 
tual carriers; Wesley M. Graff, Safe- 
ty Director of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
representing the stock companies; 
Martin H. Christopherson, New 
York, Director of Safety and Service 
of the State Insurance Fund, and 
Harry J. Aldrich, Buffalo, represent- 
ing the self-insurers. Headquarters 
are at 406 Root Building, Buffalo. 

An aftermath of these drives are 
the “No-Accident Endurance Con- 
tests* sponsored by the same organi- 
zation. At the conclusion of the an- 
nual campaigns, all firms who have 
completed the thirteen weeks with 
clean slates and a minimum of 200,- 
000 man-hours worked without acci- 
dent, are invited to continue in an eli- 
mination race for a special trophy. In 
the first of these contests, 97 weeks 
elapsed before all but one firm had 
been eliminated. This firm, the Rem- 
ington Typewriter division of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., at Syracuse, had 
piled up a total of 4,400,000 man- 
hours without accident. In the sec- 
ond contest, still running, two firms 
are still in the race after more than 
two years of accident-free operation. 
The Buffalo Shops of The Pullman 
Company have already piled up a 
total of nearly 3,500,000 man-hours 
and the plant of M. Wile & Co. Inc., 
clothing manufacturers, also at Buf- 
falo, have nearly reached the 3,000,- 
000 hour mark. 
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Atlantic Mutual Recognizes 
and pays commissions to Brokers 















MARINE INSURANCE TLANTIC MUTUAL accepts business from brokers 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS and pays commissions in the same manner as other 


Companies. 
a * ae 


Atlantic Mutual is strong financially and writes a non- 


Ocean assessable profit sharing policy, at the usual market rates. 
Inland Present cash dividend 15%. 
Yacht This Company is the largest mutual marine and trans- 
‘. portation insurance Company in the World, and is over 
Transportation 90 years old. 















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1842 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Home Office: 49-51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 

















| PROTECTION | 


the company in relation to 


: co ability and willing- 
ness to pay when a loss its liabilities. Many a small 
occurs is the most vital fac- company is in a stronger 
tor about an insurance com- 
pany to its policyholders. 
The factor is controlled 


by law to a large extent in 


position to promptly dis- 








charge its loss obligations 





than a large company, not 





: that every insurance cor- as soundly organized. 
poration, stock or mutual, is required by In general it may be said that the ad- 
law to maintain certain fixed reserves vance premium mutual companies main- 
against losses. tain a stronger position in regard to assets 

. The ability to pay is of course a relative as compared with liabilities than any other 

matter, based largely on the total assets of type of insurance carriers. 

PROTECTION AT STEVENS POINT 

(As filed with the New York Insurance Department, as of December 31, 1932) 
Assets Liabilities Surplus 

$4,938,555.18 $4,034,561.37 $903,993.81 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





























OLICYHOLDERS always welcome their 


Federal representative. They not only con- 


sult him with their insurance problems but 
enjoy the friendly contact. They appreciate 
the dividend savings they have received all 
these years without interruption. 

Savings already returned by the Federal 
Mutuals total more than 45 million dollars. 
This money has helped merchants, building 
owners and manufacturers in reducing their 
overhead costs. 

Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have 
been received from satisfied policyholders in 








“T owe a lot 
to your 
organization” 


‘For the past twenty- 
five years I have received 
a dividend saving annu- 
ally without interrup- 
tion. That is a record 


you can be proud of.”’ 


every state. Such messages of approval are 
evidence that the insuring public likes the 
Federal plan of providing sound protection 
and service at a substantial saving in cost. 


Federal Department Offices: 
Newark, N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 


Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Owatonna, Minn. Winnipeg, Can. 


An American s§ Institution 


Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 











DESPITE 
DEPRESSION 


No need exists for a review of the economic situation during 
the period extending from the élose of 1929 through 1932. It 
is the more interesting and — therefore that during 
that time the volume of “L-MsC” business reached new high 
levels. Premium income of thé company aggregated $43,000,- 
000, a gain of 53% over the total for the three prosperous years 
immediately preceding. 


Comparable advances were also made by this company in its 
financial position. In this respect also it completely reversed 
the downward trend so evident throughout the casualty insur- 
ance field as a whole, as is apparent in the following comparison 
of the “L-M-C” three-year record with that compiled by the 
fifteen largest casualty carriers now operating. Considered as 
a unit the latter group at the end of 1932 showed the following 
changes in premium volume, assets and surplus, over 1929, 
with which is contrasted the “L-M-C” results. 


PERCENT OF CHANGE SINCE 1929 


Premium Surplus to 
Income Assets Policyholders 


15 LEADING COMPANIES —23% —17% —32% 
“L-M-C” +24% +38% +28% 


These figures afford simple and convincing evidence of the 
superior, depression-proof character of “L-M-C” protection. 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER x HOME OFFICE 
President Al Ne Chicago, U. S. A. 





Associate Company under “L-M-C” Management 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 











